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FOREWORD 


FOREWORD 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  IN  A  COLLEGE? 

When  you  come  to  Shaw,  you  will  see  a  growing  modern  physical  plant. 
You  will  meet  new  faces.  Examinations  will  measure  your  achievement. 
The  cultural  and  learning  resources  of  a  rapidly  developing  university 
will  stimulate  your  interests.  You  may  act  in  a  play  you  have  studied, 
sing  in  the  University  Choir,  become  involved  in  a  community  service 
project,  work  with  outstanding  faculty  members,  attend  religious  serv¬ 
ices,  or  play  on  one  of  the  University  teams. 

You  may  do  these  things  and  more  at  Shaw. 

This,  however,  will  not  be  your  primary  purpose  for  coming  to  Shaw, 
and  it  is  not  the  University's  purpose  in  asking  you  to  join  its  close 
knit  family.  Shaw  University's  primary  purpose  is  to  offer  you  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  not  just  a  degree.  Much  will  be 
demanded  of  you,  mainly  because  of  the  greater  growth  potential  at 
Shaw.  You  will  be  exposed  to  a  broad  core  of  liberal  studies  to  help 
you  decide  on  your  interests,  with  time  for  courses  of  your  own.  You 
will  be  able  to  select  one  or  more  areas  for  in-depth  concentration.  As 
an  integral  part  of  the  SHAW  PLAN  OF  EDUCATION,  you  will  move 
through  your  academic  areas  of  study  at  your  own  pace.  During  your 
progression  you  will  be  assisted  through  each  phase  of  your  educa¬ 
tional  experience  by  instructors  and  advisers  who  are  not  only  prepared 
but  interested  in  you  both  as  a  student  and  as  an  individual.  You  will 
prepare  yourself  for  an  above  average  role  in  responsible  citizenship. 

The  purpose  of  this  catalogue  is  to  explain  the  Shaw  Plan  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  depth  and  and  to  acquaint  you  with  all  aspects  of  life  at  Shaw 
University. 
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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 


TO:  The  Student  Interested  in  Shaw 

"Renaissance  for  a  Second  Century"  is  the  theme  of  Shaw's  Centen¬ 
nial  Development  Program  which  was  begun  in  1965.  It  expresses  the 
"rebirth"  which  this  historic  institution  is  now  undergoing  and  the 
transformation  which  is  taking  place  in  its  academic  program,  activities 
and  physical  facilities. 

This  catalogue  is  the  official  statement  of  the  academic  and  related 
programs  at  Shaw.  It  provides  only  a  sampling  of  the  excitement,  the 
spirit  and  the  traditions  of  this  community.  Here  you  will  find  a  learn¬ 
ing  environment  clearly  designed  to  assist  and  inspire  you  to  realize 
your  potential.  Students,  faculty  and  staff  are  equal  partners  in  the 
adventure  of  learning  and  teaching. 

As  you  prepare  for  your  future,  we  invite  you  to  consider  our  com¬ 
munity. 


Cordially, 


King  V.  Cheek 
President 
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HISTORY 


Over  a  period  of  104  years  Shaw  University  has  evolved  from  an  insti¬ 
tute  for  ministers  and  teachers  to  a  center  of  learning  and  service, 
encompassing  a  varied  educational  program. 

Founded  in  1865  by  Henry  Martin  Tupper,  a  native  of  Monson,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  and  Newton  Theological 
Seminary,  Shaw  University  was  chartered  by  an  act  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  General  Assembly  in  1875,  designating  the  institution  as  "The  Shaw 
University"  and  stipulating  that: 

...  no  pupil  or  pupils  should  ever  be  excluded  from  the  bene¬ 
fits  arising  therefrom  ...  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
conditions  of  servitude. 

Because  of  a  farsighted  man  who  felt  a  keen  responsibility  to  the 
newly  freed  slaves  of  the  South,  Tupper  shaped  a  dream  for  educating 
them. 

The  grandson  of  an  Englishman,  Tupper  set  his  dream  into  motion  on 
a  blustry  winter's  day  in  1866  when  he  assembled  a  small  number  of 
ex-slaves  in  a  room  of  the  old  Guion  Hotel  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
and  launched  a  class  in  theology.  This  was  the  birth  of  a  new  era  for 
higher  education  and  the  black  man.  Tupper's  class  grew  and  by  mid¬ 
summer  of  that  same  year  "The  Raleigh  Institute,"  as  it  was  called  at 
that  time,  was  officially  formed.  In  a  frame  structure  above  a  church, 
75  students  enrolled  for  training  as  ministers  and  teachers  in  a  building 
provided  by  the  "Freedman's  Bureau." 

By  1870,  the  old  Barringer  property  was  purchased  for  $13,000 
($5,000  of  which  was  donated  by  Elijah  J.  Shaw  of  Wales,  Massachu¬ 
setts).  The  name  was  changed  to  "Shaw  Collegiate  Institute"  in  honor 
of  Elijah  Shaw,  who  contributed  the  largest  amount  of  money  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property. 

Students  who  were  ex-slaves  united  to  dig  the  clay,  mold  the  brick, 
fell  the  timber  and  erect  Shaw's  first  campus  building  on  the  site  where 
it  now  stands. 
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From  three  instructors  and  approximately  150  students  and  a  tuition 
of  $129.52  in  1870,  Shaw  grew  to  fulfill  the  hope  of  an  educational 
institution  whose  services  would  be  available  to  all,  and  which  would 
contribute  significantly  to  the  rebuilding  of  a  nation  divided  by  war 
and  strife.  The  founder  and  first  president  set  out  to  establish  a  faculty 
of  distinguished,  dedicated  men  and  women  and  programs  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  would  become  known  for  their  integrity  and  high  quality. 

The  Leonard  Medical  School  was  formed  in  1882,  offering  a  four  year 
program  of  study.  Shaw  Collegiate  Institute  grew  from  a  total  operating 
budget  of  $37,305.07  during  the  1904-05  academic  year  to  a  current 
record-breaking  $2,938,171  for  Shaw  University  during  the  past  1968-69 
academic  year.  By  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Shaw  University 
comprised  a  School  of  Pharmacy,  School  of  Law,  School  of  Theology 
and  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  1918,  professional  training  in  law,  medicine  and  pharmacy  was 
discontinued  because  of  inadequate  financial  resources,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  set  about  to  strengthen  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  School  of  Religion.  In  1923,  Shaw  received  an  "A"  rating  from  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education.  It  was  the  first  Negro  school 
in  the  State  to  receive  such  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

These  continuing  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  University  as  it  stands 
today,  offering  an  excellent  liberal  program  of  higher  education  to 
young  persons  of  all  races  and  nationalities.  More  than  20,000  students 
have  studied  at  Shaw. 

Numbered  among  the  alumni  are  many  outstanding  persons  in  vari¬ 
ous  walks  of  life  scattered  throughout  the  nation  and  the  world,  includ¬ 
ing  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

A  distinguished  group  of  noted  educators  formed  a  commission  in 
1965  under  authorization  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  prepare  a  mas¬ 
ter  plan  for  the  University's  growth  in  the  years  ahead.  Guided  by  the 
Institute  for  Educational  Planning,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  this  commission 
set  forth  in  precise  terms  the  direction  for  Shaw  in  the  future. 

In  that  same  year,  a  new  approach  to  learning,  the  SHAW  PLAN  OF 
EDUCATION,  was  initiated,  giving  students  broad  opportunities  for  in¬ 
dependent  study  and  encouraging  maximum  growth  of  each  individual. 
An  outstanding  program  of  physical  expansion,  designed  to  serve  the 
growing  student  population  more  effectively,  was  also  inaugurated. 

December  1,  1969  will  mark  the  sixth  year  and  second  half  of  a  new 
administration.  The  1969-70  academic  year  represents  the  year  that 
Shaw  established  as  the  start  of  a  massive  $250  million  ten-year  de¬ 
velopment  program  to  assist  in  sustaining  the  ever  increasing  costs  of 
higher  education. 

The  Shaw  curriculum,  a  product  of  the  interaction  between  Shaw's 
people  and  their  ideas,  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  student 
attends  the  institution  not  to  get  an  education  but  to  participate  in  an 
education.  The  curriculum  stresses  the  development  of  the  mind,  rather 
than  simply  the  mastery  of  knowledge. 
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A  major  in  Community  Relations  and  other  urban  studies  is  now 
offered  to  train  students  for  service  in  urban  communities  to  serve  in¬ 
dividuals,  groups  and  organizations.  This  is  the  main  component  of  the 
new  and  completely  innovative  School  of  Urban  Sciences. 

WSHA-FM,  the  student-manned  educational  radio  station,  started 
broadcasting  in  1968.  The  station  is  an  integral  part  of  the  new  School 
of  Communications  that  offers  degrees  in  Broadcasting,  Journalism  and 
Public  Relations.  Additional  plans  are  underway  for  expansion  of  Shaw 
University  into  urban  areas  throughout  the  country  to  serve  the  youth 
in  those  areas.  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  are 
some  of  the  areas  under  consideration.  The  new  School  of  Humanities 
will  accommodate  students  interested  in  the  fine  arts,  and  the  Teacher 
Education  Program  has  been  completely  reorganized  to  meet  the  needs 
of  today's  student  who  plans  to  enter  the  ever  changing  area  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education.  Cooperative  programs  between 
Shaw  and  North  Carolina  State  University,  Ohio  State  University,  Har¬ 
vard  University  and  other  institutions  are  available  in  such  fields  as  Engi¬ 
neering  for  the  deserving  student. 

Shaw  is  104  years  old,  but  it  is  a  young  institution  continuously 
searching  for  new  creative  roles  to  play  in  strengthening  our  nation's 
educational  resources  and  internal  strengths.  It  has  long  since  gained 
its  maturity  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  The  Shaw  Community 
looks  with  pride  upon  past  achievements  and  with  hope  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  toward  an  exciting  future.  The  student  who  graduates  from  Shaw 
does  so  with  confidence.  He  already  knows  that  he  is  ready  to  be  a 
constructive  and  productive  citizen. 
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A  VIEW  OF  SHAW'S 
CAMPUS,  STUDENTS 
AND  FACULTY 


THE  CAMPUS 

The  Shaw  University  Campus  covers  fifteen  acres  of  tree-covered,  park¬ 
like  grounds  near  downtown  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  an  additional 
40  acres  purchased  recently  will  house  Shaw  University  City  at  South- 
gate  in  a  total  suburban  setting. 

The  buildings  on  Shaw's  downtown  campus  are  a  colorful  blend  of 
the  old  and  the  new — some  portraying  the  ornate  Victorian  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  nineteenth  century,  others  reflecting  the  simple,  purely  func¬ 
tional  style  of  today.  An  exciting  plan  of  campus  expansion  is  now 
underway  which,  when  complete,  will  result  in  a  modern  complex  of 
buildings  with  spacious  plazas  and  carefully  landscaped  gardens.  A  few 
of  the  old  buildings  will  remain  as  a  monument  to  Shaw's  founding. 


PRESENT  FACILITIES 


The  campus  today  includes  dormitories  with  space  for  818  students, 
classroom  buildings  and  other  facilities.  Four  new  buildings  and  one 
completely  renovated  building  grace  the  skyline  of  the  downtown  Ral¬ 
eigh  area.  These  include  two  administration  buildings  (one  new,  one 
renovated),  a  nine  story  women's  residence  hall,  a  Student  Union- 
Dining  Hall,  and  a  Learning  Resources  Center. 

The  Learning  Resources  Center  includes  a  Library  with  42,000  volumes, 
audio-visual  materials,  reading  lounges  and  seminar  rooms.  Shaw  stu¬ 
dents  also  may  use  the  libraries  of  five  other  colleges  and  universities 
in  and  near  Raleigh  as  well  as  the  Raleigh  public  libraries,  with  a 
branch  located  approximately  three  city  blocks  from  the  downtown 
campus. 

An  Electronics  Learning  Center  is  equipped  with  the  newest  audio- 
lingual  equipment  for  instruction  in  foreign  languages,  speech,  and 
business;  this  facility  is  beneficial  to  a  variety  of  teaching-learning 
purposes. 

The  Material  Resources  Center  provides  programmed  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  in  more  than  five  instructional  areas.  Instructors  may  control 
students'  activities  or  students  may  draw  the  desired  subject  matter 
from  the  programmed  data. 

The  Automated  Learning  Center  is  equipped  with  AutoTutor  teaching¬ 
learning  machines  enabling  students  to  supplement  regular  classroom 
instruction  with  additional  exposure  to  teaching  materials.  Programmed 
instructional  materials  are  available  in  ten  fields,  including  English 
grammar,  writing,  mathematics,  and  business  management.  These  in¬ 
structional  programs  are  planned  so  that  students  may  learn  at  their 
own  pace. 
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The  Reading  Laboratory,  an  aid  to  reading  improvement,  is  equipped 
with  reading  machines  which  allow  students  to  practice  reading  tech¬ 
niques,  including  expanded  line  techniques,  serial  tachistoscopic  train¬ 
ing,  and  perceptual  training. 

Although  students  who  need  to  strengthen  their  reading  ability  are 
assigned  to  the  laboratory  on  a  regular  basis,  all  students  may  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  facility. 

WSHA-FM,  the  University's  educational  radio  station,  is  one  of  the 
best-equipped  stations  of  its  kind  on  any  college  or  university 
campus  in  the  United  States.  It  serves  both  as  a  training  facility  for 
broadcast  majors  in  the  School  of  Communications  and  as  a  communi¬ 
cations  link  with  the  Raleigh  community. 

THE  FACULTY 

One  hundred  highly  qualified  scholars  compose  the  faculty  at  Shaw  Uni¬ 
versity.  Thirty  percent  hold  doctorates,  and  each  faculty  member  is  an 
expert  in  his  own  field.  Like  the  students,  faculty  members  represent  a 
variety  of  backgrounds  and  several  different  nationalities.  As  a  group, 
the  faculty  is  dedicated  to  education  and  to  aiding  the  growth  of  each 
individual  in  and  beyond  the  classroom.  Faculty  members  also  devote  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  serving  as  counselors  and  academic  advisers. 

THE  STUDENTS 

There  is  no  typical  Shaw  student.  Representing  almost  all  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  religious  backgrounds,  students  come  from  more  than  21 
states  across  the  nation  and  five  foreign  countries.  Only  one  similar 
attitude  prevails:  the  will  to  gain  an  education  and  to  mature. 
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ADMISSION 


How  To  Apply 

1.  To  apply  for  admission,  the  prospective  student  secures  an  applica¬ 
tion  form  from  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Admissions.  This  form, 
along  with  a  non-refundable  application  fee  of  $10.00,  should  be 
completed  and  returned  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  between  the 
spring  of  the  student's  junior  year  in  high  school  and  March  15  of 
his  senior  year. 

The  application  materials  include: 

a.  A  four  page  questionnaire  regarding  personal,  family,  and  aca¬ 
demic  background. 

b.  A  transcript  to  be  completed  by  the  high  school. 

c.  Two  personal  reference  forms  to  be  filled  out  by  two  acquaint¬ 
ances  other  than  the  student's  relatives. 

d.  A  health  form  to  be  completed  by  a  physician  of  the  student's 
choice,  together  with  a  blood  test  report. 

2.  The  applicant  must  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Arrangements  for  taking  the 
test  may  be  made  through  the  College  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  Applicant's  scores  must  be  sent  to  Shaw  University. 

3.  When  the  above  credentials  have  been  received,  the  Committee  on 
Admissions  will  evaluate  the  application  and  will  grant  admission 
providing  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

a.  The  applicant  has  the  ability  to  make  maximum  use  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  available  at  Shaw. 

b.  The  applicant  has  satisfactorily  completed  high  school  or  its 
equivalent,  with  the  exception  of  students  who  have  shown  high 
aptitude.  These  students  may  be  accepted  after  the  completion 
of  their  junior  year  in  high  school. 

Evaluation  Standards  and  Requirements: 

1.  Character  and  Scholarship. 

Factors  of  significant  consideration  in  the  evaluation  of  an  applicant 
are  character  and  personality  traits,  physical  condition,  and  academic 
potential  as  judged  by  a  high  school  counselor,  teacher,  and  prin¬ 
cipal.  SAT  test  scores  are  also  considered. 
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2.  Fifteen  acceptable  units  of  preparatory  work  in  high  school  are 
required  for  admission.  The  recomrnended  pattern  of  preparatory 
work  is  as  follows: 

Units 


English  (4  years)  .  4 

Mathematics  .  2 

Algebra — 1 
Geometry — 1 

History  .  1 

Science  .  1 

Electives  .  7 

Total  .  15 


At  the  time  he  enters  Shaw,  a  student  may  request  examination  in 
any  course  of  the  General  Studies  Program  which  he  thinks  he  can  pass 
without  attending  the  class.  Credit  will  be  given  for  any  such  course 
passed  by  examination. 

Transfer  Students: 

A  transfer  student  seeking  admission  must  submit  an  official  transcript 
from  each  college  or  university  previously  attended.  He  must  also  sub¬ 
mit  any  other  records  or  letters  of  recommendation  which  Shaw  Uni¬ 
versity  may  request  to  support  the  student's  application. 

A  transfer  student  is  expected  to  have  a  C  average  in  previous 
college  work.  A  student  who  falls  below  this  standard  may  become 
eligible  for  admission  to  Shaw  by  taking  prescribed  examinations  and 
passing  them  satisfactorily.  However,  no  credit  will  be  given  for  General 
Education  Mathematics,  Reading,  or  English.  Instead,  all  transfer  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  these  fields  by 
examination  at  a  level  required  by  Shaw  University. 

All  requests  for  information  on  admissions  should  be  addressed  to 
Director  of  Admissions,  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

REGISTRATION 

Certain  days  and  specified  hours  are  set  aside  for  registration  during  the 
academic  year.  Students  should  consult  the  academic  calendar  for  the 
school  year,  which  is  published  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue.  A  student 
who  has  been  absent  from  the  university  for  more  than  four  years  must 
be  re-admitted  under  the  academic  regulations  at  the  time  of  his  re¬ 
admission. 

New  Students 

Procedure  for  registration  is  described  below.  Students  who  have  an 
academic  deficiency  as  determined  by  diagnostic  testing  must  regis¬ 
ter  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  General  Studies  regardless  of  their 
expected  field  of  concentration.  Students  with  no  academic  deficiencies 
should  register  with  the  appropriate  Dean  of  one  of  the  advanced 
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Schools  or  with  the  Director  of  a  Program  in  which  they  expect  to  con¬ 
centrate.  For  example,  a  student  who  expects  to  major  in  Community 
Relations  should  register  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Urban  Sciences; 
a  student  who  expects  to  major  in  Biology  should  register  with  the 
Director  of  the  Cooperative  Program  in  the  Natural  and  Physical 
Sciences. 

Transfer  Students 

A  student  transferring  to  Shaw  University  from  another  institution  should 
have  one  copy  of  an  official  transcript  of  his  record  sent  to  the  Director 
of  Records  and  Registration  of  Shaw  University.  After  this  transcript 
has  been  evaluated,  the  transfer  student  should  then  register  with  the 
appropriate  Dean  of  an  advanced  School  or  with  the  Director  of  one 
of  the  special  academic  Programs;  however,  if  the  student  has  an 
academic  deficiency,  he  should  register  with  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  General  Studies.  Transfer  students  are  subject  to  the  academic  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  official  catalogue  of  Shaw  University  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  their  admission. 

Regular  Students 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  terms  a  student  has  been  at  Shaw,  he 
should  register  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  General  Studies  if  he  has 
not  removed  any  academic  deficiency.  Other  students  should  register 
with  the  appropriate  Dean  of  the  School  or  Director  of  the  special  Pro¬ 
gram  in  which  they  expect  to  do  their  major. 

REGISTRATION  PROCEDURE 

(1)  After  securing  a  registration  permit,  fill  in  the  Trial  Registration  form 
on  the  top  part  of  the  form. 

(2)  Consult  with  appropriate  Dean  of  the  School  or  Director  of  the 
Program  for  courses  to  be  taken. 

(3)  After  consultation  complete  information  on  blue  Registration  form 
and  blue  Class  Cards  provided  at  Registrar's  station. 

(4)  Sign  class  rolls  at  appropriate  stations. 

(5)  Have  photograph  made  for  official  ID  card. 

(6)  Pay  fees  and  have  class  cards  and  blue  Registration  form  validated 
by  the  University  Bursar. 

(Note:  Male  students  registered  with  the  Selective  Service  System  must  also 
complete  SSS  Form  109,  which  is  obtainable  from  the  Registrar.) 

No  student  is  considered  officially  registered  until  he  has  completed 
the  necessary  steps  listed  above.  Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  classes 
without  validated  class  cards. 
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CHANGE  OF  REGISTRATION 

No  student  may  make  changes  in  his  registration  without  permission 
from  his  appropriate  academic  Dean  or  Director.  Forms  for  adding, 
dropping,  and  withdrawing  are  obtainable  from  the  appropriate  Dean 
or  Director  of  the  School  or  Program  in  which  the  student  is  registered. 
In  no  case  is  a  student  permitted  to  drop  a  course  later  than  the  fifth 
week  of  the  term.  No  course  may  be  added  later  than  the  second  week 
of  a  term. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  following  table  is  an  estimate  of  the  expense  to  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  for  three  terms  of  residence  at  Shaw.  It  does  not  include  personal 
items  such  as  clothing,  travel,  amusement,  fraternal  fees  and  dues,  or 
laundry  and  dry  cleaning,  all  of  which  may  vary  considerably. 

Approximate  Annual  Expenses: 


Tuition  and  Fees .  $1,480.00 

Room  Rent  .  330.00 

Meals  .  540.00 

Books  and  Supplies  .  50.00 

$2,400.00 

Explanation  of  Charges 


Except  for  books  and  supplies  which  the  student  must  purchase  on  his 
own,  all  charges  are  due  and  payable  at  registration  at  the  beginning 
of  each  term.  For  the  convenience  of  parents  and  guardians  the  Uni¬ 
versity  provides  an  installment  payment  plan  which  requires  an  initial 
payment  at  registration  and  monthly  payments  during  the  term.  For  this 
service  an  additional  charge  is  made  to  cover  the  costs  of  handling. 

The  University  regards  the  manner  in  which  students  handle  their 
financial  obligations  as  a  very  important  aspect  of  their  educational 
development,  responsibility,  and  maturity.  The  Business  Office  will  send 
each  parent  or  guardian  one  statement  per  term,  but  it  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  student  to  keep  parents  or  guardians  informed  of  their 
financial  obligations  and  arrange  for  meeting  such  obligations  promptly 
when  due.  The  manner  in  which  a  student  discharges  this  responsibility 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  his  personal  record. 

Under  no  circumstances  does  the  University  permit  students  to  re¬ 
main  enrolled  who  have  delinquent  accounts,  or  who  have  not  made 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  settlement  of  their  accounts  with  the 
Business  Office. 
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Monthly  installment  payments  are  due  the  first  day  of  each  month. 
Students  whose  accounts  are  not  settled  by  the  10th  of  the  month  will 
be  required  to  withdraw. 

A  schedule  of  payments  listed  term  by  term  is  provided  below. 

Schedule  of  Payments 

RESIDENT  STUDENT  (Living  on  Campus) 

Students  Students 

Entering  Entering 

September  1969  January  1970 


First  Term  .  $890  —  — 

Second  Term .  $730  $830  — 

Third  Term  .  $730  $730  $780 

NON-RESIDENT  STUDENT  (living  off  campus) 

First  Term  .  $600  —  — 

Second  Term .  $440  $540  — 

Third  Term  .  $440  $440  $490 


(Note:  Three  Terms  constitute  one  school  year.) 


Students 
Entering 
March  1970 
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STUDENT  SERVICES 


FINANCIAL  AID 


Shaw  University  is  interested  in  students  with  ability  and  ambition.  The 
University  makes  every  effort  within  its  means  to  give  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  capable  and  promising  students  who  would  otherwise  be  un¬ 
able  to  attend.  This  assistance  is  designed  to  supplement  what  the 
student  and  his  family  are  able  to  contribute  toward  his  expenses. 
In  planning  a  program  of  financial  aid  to  students  who  must  have  help, 
the  University  considers  the  advisability  of  combining  scholarships, 
loans,  grants  and  part-time  employment,  since  none  of  these  alone  is 
adequate  in  cases  of  extreme  need. 

1.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  STUDENT  LOANS:  A  student  may  borrow  up 
to  $1,000  each  year  through  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
Program.  Loans  are  repayable  in  small  quarterly  payments  at  3% 
interest  after  a  student  has  completed  his  education. 

2.  ON-  AND  OFF-CAMPUS  EMPLOYMENT:  (Work-Study  Program).  In 
conjunction  with  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Shaw  Uni¬ 
versity  maintains  a  Work-Study  Program  which  enables  students  to 
earn  part  of  their  expenses  through  employment  on  and  off  campus. 
Work  opportunities  are  available  as  food  service  workers,  clerk- 
typists,  laboratory  and  library  assistants,  dormitory  proctors  and  in 
buildings  and  grounds  maintenance.  These  jobs  pay  up  to  $600.00 
a  year  during  the  regular  school  term  and  up  to  the  same  amount 
through  full-time  participation  in  the  Summer  Work-Study  Program; 
students  may  combine  their  earnings  with  other  forms  of  financial 
aid  to  help  meet  the  cost  of  their  college  expenses. 

3.  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS:  Under  the  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1965  a  limited  number  of  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  are  available.  These  grants  are  available  to  the  student  who: 
1)  is  a  national  of  the  United  States  or  is  in  the  United  States  for 
other  than  a  temporary  purpose  and  intends  to  become  a  per¬ 
manent  resident;  2)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  full-time 
undergraduate  student  or  is  in  good  standing  and  in  full-time  at¬ 
tendance  as  an  undergraduate  student;  3)  shows  evidence  of  aca¬ 
demic  or  creative  promise  and  capability  of  maintaining  good 
standing  in  his  course  of  study;  4)  is  in  exceptional  financial  need; 
and  5)  would  not  be  financially  able  to  attend  school  without  an 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant.  To  be  considered  a  full-time  stu¬ 
dent,  a  student  must  carry  not  less  than  75%  of  the  normal  under¬ 
graduate  academic  load  in  terms  of  course  work  or  other  required 
activity. 
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4.  STATE-GUARANTEED  LOANS:  To  secure  a  Guaranteed  Loan,  apply 
directly  to  the  bank  in  your  home  town  (except  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina).  The  application  is  secured  from  the  bank  and  filled 
out  by  you  with  the  assistance  of  your  parents  and  forwarded  to  the 
University  for  certification  of  your  admission  or  enrollment  at  the 
University.  The  application  is  returned  to  you  or  directly  to  the  bank 
indicated  on  the  application  form,  where  it  will  be  processed.  The 
funds  may  be  sent  to  you  or  directly  to  the  University  for  your  use. 
The  total  amount  of  the  loan  may  be  up  to  $1,500  in  some  states, 
but  may  not  exceed  $5,000  during  four  years. 

College  Foundation  is  the  guaranteed  loan  program  in  North 
Carolina.  A  student  may  borrow  up  to  $1,500  per  academic  year 
with  an  aggregate  of  $5,000  for  four  years.  Application  forms  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office  at  SHAW. 

5.  UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIPS:  Each  year,  the  University  offers  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  merit  scholarships  to  students  of  outstanding  ability 
who  are  recommended  by  their  high  schools  and  who  achieve  satis¬ 
factory  scores  on  the  SAT  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  Scholarships  range  in  amounts  up  to  the  full  cost  of  tuition. 
They  are  renewable  each  year  for  four  years  of  study  toward  the 
Bachelor's  degree  upon  maintenance  of  high  scholastic  achievement. 
Nominations  must  be  received  by  March  15.  Announcements  of 
awards  are  made  during  the  month  of  April  or  May. 

6.  ADDITIONAL  AID:  The  University  has  available  limited  funds  which 
can  be  used  as  grants-in-aid  for  students  whose  circumstances  indi¬ 
cate  special  consideration.  Normally,  assistance  of  this  kind  is  not 
available  until  a  student  has  been  in  matriculation  for  a  year. 
Through  personnel  deans  and  the  Placement  Service,  the  University 
will  assist  students  in  finding  part-time  employment  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

A  number  of  individual  awards  and  scholarships  are  offered  each 
year  through  the  University.  For  a  complete  list  and  description, 
write  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid,  Shaw  University. 

7.  INSURED  TUITION  PAYMENT  PLAN:  Parents  who  prefer  to  pay  edu¬ 
cation  expenses  in  monthly  installments  may  want  to  consider  the 
Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan.  This  plan  divides  the  University 
charges  into  monthly  installments,  which  begin  a  few  months  before 
the  first  tuition  bill  is  due  and  end  a  few  months  before  the  student 
graduates.  Because  this  is  a  prepayment  plan,  there  is  no  interest 
charge.  Low  cost  term  insurance  is  included  so  that  in  the  event 
of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  parent  who  pays  the  expenses,  the 
student's  educational  expenses  will  be  paid  by  the  insurance. 

The  Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan  also  offers  an  extended  Repay¬ 
ment  Plan.  Here  the  monthly  payments,  instead  of  being  calculated 
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so  that  there  is  no  loan,  take  advantage  of  low-cost  loan  facilities. 
This  means  that  the  parents'  monthly  payments  are  reduced  and 
spread  over  a  longer  period.  Payments,  for  the  four-year  term  the 
student  is  at  Shaw  University,  may  be  spread  over  six  years  or  more. 

Information  about  both  plans  is  sent  to  the  parent  of  each  incom¬ 
ing  student  as  soon  as  the  student  is  accepted  for  admission.  For 
information  in  advance  of  this  date,  write  to: 

Richard  C.  Knight 
Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan 
6  St.  James  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  32116 

8.  REGULATIONS:  The  most  influential  factor  in  granting  financial  aid 
to  a  student  is  that  of  need,  although  consideration  is  given  to 
scholarship  and  character  as  well. 

In  order  to  be  considered  for  financial  aid,  a  student  must  apply 
for  admission  to  the  University  and  complete  all  forms  connected 
with  his  application.  In  addition,  a  student  must  file  the  University 
Application  for  Financial  Assistance,  and  a  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement  must  be  filed  with  the  College  Scholarship  Services. 

Any  student  who  operates  a  motor  vehicle  on  campus  may  not  be 
eligible  for  any  form  of  financial  aid  from  the  University. 

Awards  of  financial  aid  are  renewable  on  an  annual  basis;  a  new 
application  must  be  filed  each  year.  The  amount  of  the  stipend  and 
form  of  aid  may  be  modified  according  to  changes  in  the  recipient's 
need  or  academic  status. 

For  further  information  or  applications  for  financial  assistance, 
write: 


The  Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Shaw  University 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602 


ACADEMIC  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  AWARDS 


INCENTIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  Six  Incentive  Scholarships  are  awarded 
annually  to  the  two  highest-ranking  students  in  the  first,  second  and 
third  year  classes.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  these  awards,  the 
student  must  be  without  condition  in  all  his  work  and  must  show 
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loyalty  to  the  University's  life  and  spirit  and  evidence  of  need. 

THE  DR.  WENDELL  C.  SOMERVILLE  SCHOLARSHIP.  Awarded  to  a  stu¬ 
dent  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  administration,  is  most  deserving,  taking 
into  consideration  financial  need,  satisfactory  scholarship  and  conduct, 
and  manifestation  of  a  helpful  influence  in  the  development  of  a  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  service  to  the  institution. 

THE  W.  C.  LAWRENCE  SCHOLARSHIP.  Awarded  annually  in  memory  of 
the  late  W.  C.  Lawrence  to  a  deserving  student  who  possesses  academic 
promise. 

THE  J.  MILTON  NEWMAN  SCHOLARSHIP.  Awarded  annually  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  late  J.  Milton  Newman  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  and 
scholarship. 

THE  ELLA  P.  STEWART  PLAQUE.  Awarded  annually  to  a  graduating  sen¬ 
ior  who  has  achieved  the  highest  distinction  in  the  field  of  biology. 

THE  CATHERINE  HUGHES  WADDELL  SCHOLARSHIP.  A  full  tuition 
scholarship,  awarded  annually  to  a  student  who  is  outstanding  in  schol¬ 
arship,  personal  qualities,  student  activities  and  citizenship  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  community.  Each  recipient  is  designated  the  “Catherine  Hughes 
Waddell  Scholar." 

THE  jOHN  W.  WINTERS  ACADEMIC  EXCELLENCE  AWARDS.  Awarded 
annually  to  students  who  make  the  highest  averages  in  the  major  fields 
of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics  and  Music. 

THE  BROOKS  DICKENS  MEMORIAL  AWARD.  Given  by  Mrs.  Alma  W. 
West  for  the  fourth-year  student  who  excels  in  Education. 

THE  DR.  A.  M.  MOORE  MEMORIAL  PRIZE.  Given  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Spauld¬ 
ing  to  the  student  who  through  his  efforts  of  self-help  merits  commen¬ 
dation  for  faithfulness  in  application  to  work  responsibility  and  for 
earnestness  in  his  endeavor  to  secure  a  college  education. 

THE  JOHN  H.  CLANTON  THEOLOGICAL  AWARD.  Awarded  to  a  theo¬ 
logical  student  of  significant  promise. 

THE  EMILY  MORGAN  KELLY  PRIZE.  Awarded  annually  to  the  student 
making  the  most  significant  development  in  music. 

THE  IOTA  IOTA  CHAPTER  OF  OMEGA  PSI  PHI  FRATERNITY  AWARD. 

A  scholarship  awarded  annually  to  the  young  man  who  best  exemplifies 
manhood,  scholarship,  perseverance  and  uplift. 

THE  ALPHA  THETA  OMEGA  CHAPTER  OF  ALPHA  KAPPA  ALPHA  SO¬ 
RORITY  SCHOLARSHIP.  Awarded  to  a  worthy  young  woman  in  the 
freshman  class  who  ranks  among  the  three  highest  in  scholarship,  and 
is  a  wholesome  participant  in  the  civic,  cultural,  religious  and  social  life 
of  the  University  community. 
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THE  PHI  LAMBDA  CHAPTER  OF  ALPHA  PHI  ALPHA  FRATERNITY 
SCHOLARSHIP.  Awarded  to  a  worthy  first-  or  second-year  male  stu¬ 
dent — who  ranks  among  the  highest  in  scholarship,  and  who  manifests 
commendable  leadership  and  character. 

THE  RALEIGH  ALUMNAE  CHAPTER  OF  THE  DELTA  SIGMA  THETA  SO¬ 
RORITY  SCHOLARSHIP.  Awarded  to  a  worthy  first-year  female  stu¬ 
dent — who  ranks  among  the  three  highest  in  scholarship  in  the  class  and 
is  a  wholesome  participant  in  civic,  cultural,  religious  and  social  life  of 
the  University. 

THE  ETA  SIGMA  CHAPTER  OF  PHI  BETA  SIGMA  FRATERNITY  AWARD. 

Awarded  to  a  worthy  student,  taking  into  consideration  service  to  the 
university  community,  standards  of  good  citizenship  and  academic  ex¬ 
cellence. 

THE  BETA  LAMBDA  SIGMA  CHAPTER  OF  SIGMA  GAMMA  RHO  SO¬ 
RORITY  SCHOLARSHIP.  An  annual  scholarship  to  a  member  of  the 
Aurora  Club  who  has  the  highest  average. 

THE  CARY  D.  JACOBS  FELLOWSHIP.  Awarded  annually  to  a  graduating 
senior  for  advanced  study  in  the  field  of  law. 

THE  OMICRON  ZETA  CHAPTER  OF  ZETA  PHI  BETA  SORORITY  SCHOL¬ 
ARSHIP.  Awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Omicron  Chapter  with  a  high 
academic  average  who  best  exemplifies  the  qualities  of  Finer  Woman¬ 
hood  for  the  year. 

THE  OSCAR  S.  BULLOCK  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP.  Awarded  annually 
to  a  student  enrolled  in  the  Urban  Sciences  or  the  Humanities  and  Arts 
who  has  demonstrated  a  serious  commitment  to  a  career  in  social, 
community  and  human  services.  The  recipient  must  have  spent  three 
years  in  residence  at  Shaw,  and  must  have  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
perform  on  an  above  average  academic  level.  The  scholarship  is  pro¬ 
vided  from  funds  received  from  the  Oscar  S.  Bullock  Memorial  Fund, 
established  by  Dr.  Nancy  Bullock  McGhee  in  memory  of  her  father. 

THE  I.  L.  JOHNS  SCHOLARSHIP.  Awarded  to  young  men  of  academic 
promise  who  are  making  a  significant  contribution  to  the  University 
community,  taking  into  consideration  financial  need  and  high  standards 
of  citizenship. 

THE  RENAISSANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  In  commemoration  of  the  One 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  University,  full  tuition  scholarships  for 
four  years  are  awarded  to  outstanding  high  school  graduates  on  the 
basis  of  rank  in  graduating  class,  special  talents  and  academic  promise. 
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GUIDANCE  SERVICES 


GUIDANCE  SERVICES.  In  an  effort  to  help  students  gain  the  most  from 
their  college  experience  and  make  the  best  possible  adjustments  to 
the  academic  community,  Shaw  University  offers  the  full  range  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Guidance  Services.  These  services  are  directed  by  the  Office 
of  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  and  provide  a  real  benefit  to 
students  throughout  their  stay  at  Shaw. 

The  Counseling  Services:  The  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  University  Counselor  responsibility  for  the  planning,  de¬ 
velopment,  and  coordination  of  these  counseling  services.  All  members 
of  the  personnel  staff  and  of  the  faculty  engage  in  general  counseling 
by  offering  their  time  to  students  for  conferences  and  discussions  deal¬ 
ing  with  academic  or  personal  problems. 

Personal  Counseling:  Students  desiring  extensive  personal  assistance 
may  come  to  the  University  Counselor  on  their  own  accord  or  may  be 
referred  by  Professors,  Advisors,  Deans  of  the  University  or  University 
agencies.  All  information  about  a  student  gained  from  tests  and  counsel¬ 
ing  sessions  is  treated  in  a  confidential  manner. 

Academic  Counseling:  In  coordination  with  the  Director  of  Testing,  sur¬ 
veys  and/or  tests  of  interest,  ability,  aptitude  and  personality  may  be 
administered.  Test  summary  counseling  sessions  are  scheduled  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  appraisals  to  assist  students  who  are  not  sure  of  their 
educational  goals  in  making  better  decisions. 

In  addition,  sessions  may  be  scheduled  to  help  students  in  planning 
the  most  efficient  use  of  their  time  and  in  improving  their  study  habits 
and  attitudes.  A  collection  of  catalogues  of  colleges,  universities,  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  and  technical  institutions  is  maintained. 

Career  Counseling:  Tests  carefully  selected  to  measure  students'  occu¬ 
pational  and  educational  interests  are  available  through  the  University 
Testing  Office  at  no  cost  to  students.  Every  effort  is  made  through  the 
Career  Counselor  to  best  match  the  student's  interest  with  his  aptitude 
and  to  assist  him  in  pursuing  a  field  of  study  that  best  prepares  him  for 
the  vocation  of  his  choosing. 

Financial  Aid  Counseling:  The  University  maintains  a  full-time  Coun¬ 
selor  in  Financial  Aid.  For  additional  details,  see  section  4,  Financial 
Aid  (PP  24-25). 
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Faculty  Advisement:  Each  student  assigned  to  the  School  of  General 
Studies  will  be  assigned  a  faculty  member  who  will  advise  him  until  he 
is  admitted  to  a  School  or  Program  for  which  a  major  is  offered.  When 
the  student  enters  a  school  or  program  from  which  he  seeks  a  major, 
he  will  be  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  who  will  advise  him  through¬ 
out  the  student's  career  at  Shaw. 

Tutor-Counselor  Services:  In  addition  to  the  regular  faculty  tutoring 
offered  by  each  School  or  Program,  the  University  offers  through  the 
Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  a  full-time  group  of 
tutor-counselors.  The  Tutor-Counselor  provides  general  counseling  and 
tutors  in  such  basic  skills  as  English,  Mathematics  and  Reading.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  needs  individual  or  group  tutoring  in  an  academic  area,  his  in¬ 
structor,  faculty  advisor,  counselor  or  any  other  member  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  can  arrange  this  for  him. 

Tutorial  services  are  available  on  a  walk-in  or  appointment  basis. 
Student  counselors  are  also  available  for  tutoring  new  students. 

Orientation  of  New  Students:  An  important  part  of  the  University  Coun¬ 
seling  Services  is  the  orientation  of  new  students.  All  first-year  and 
transfer  students  participate  in  this  program,  which  consists  of  aptitude 
and  placement  tests,  conferences  with  faculty  members  and  deans  and 
talks  presented  by  campus  leaders  and  staff  members.  Students  also  are 
introduced  to  Shaw's  library  and  learning  facilities  and  attend  social 
gatherings. 

Assisting  in  this  orientation  program  are  the  student  counselors,  a 
staff  of  carefully  selected  students  who  work  with  students  during  the 
school  year. 

The  Office  of  Testing  and  Placement  administers  the  university's  test¬ 
ing  program,  which  includes  achievement,  aptitude,  interest,  personality 
and  survey  testing.  On  the  basis  of  test  performance  and  other  admis¬ 
sions  data,  each  student  is  placed  in  an  academic  program  consistent 
with  his  abilities  and  level  of  achievement.  Advancement  in  a  student's 
level  of  study  will  be  based  on  the  quality  of  work  in  academic  courses, 
as  well  as  performance  on  standardized  tests  and  examinations. 

Since  the  Shaw  Plan  emphasizes  the  attainment  of  basic  skills  and 
the  mastery  of  subject  matter,  the  Office  of  Testing  and  Placement 
administers  a  system  of  exemption  examinations,  whereby  a  student 
may  exempt  himself  from  courses  when  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  skills  and  subject  matter  have  already  been  mastered  at  the  re¬ 
quired  level. 

All  students  are  administered  standardized  tests  and  questionnaires 
at  specified  periods  throughout  their  academic  career.  Comparisons  are 
made  with  local  and  national  norms  for  student  advancement  and  insti¬ 
tutional  research. 
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Counseling  and  individual  testing  services  are  available  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  desiring  information  and/or  counsel  regarding  his  placement, 
achievement,  intellectual  aptitude,  personality  or  adjustment  problems. 

CAREER  PLACEMENT  SERVICES 


The  Office  of  Career  Placement  seeks  to  assist  students — past  and 
present — of  the  Shaw  Community  in  making  a  career  decision  based  on 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  long-range  utilization  of  their  skills  and  tal¬ 
ents  consistent  with  a  suitable  area  of  interest,  personal  satisfaction 
and  the  employment  and  developmental  needs  of  American  society. 

Through  the  placement  service,  students  and  alumni  are  provided 
information  on  a  broad  range  of  job  opportunities  in  business,  educa¬ 
tion,  government  and  industrial  and  professional  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  country.  This  office  maintains  a  comprehensive  file  concerning 
a  broad  range  of  career  opportunities,  job  descriptions  and  require¬ 
ments.  Other  services  offered  through  Placement  are:  1)  Special  exam¬ 
inations  needed  to  complete  applications  for  particular  positions  and 
2)  Assistance  in  securing  part-time  employment  while  in  school  and  in 
securing  summer  employment. 

MEDICAL  SERVICES 


Shaw  University  provides  the  services  of  a  physician  and  an  infirmary, 
supervised  at  all  times  by  a  registered  nurse.  Medical  services  at  the 
infirmary  are  provided  up  to  certain  limits  under  a  special  "Student 
Health  Plan."  The  complete  plan  is  described  in  a  special  bulletin  given 
to  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  In  the  case  of  serious 
illnesses  or  surgery,  students  may  take  advantage  of  hospital  facilities 
in  Raleigh. 
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The  college  requires  all  new  students  and  those  returning  after  an 
absence  of  one  or  more  years  to  furnish  adequate  medical  credentials 
to  the  health  service.  The  health  service  requires  certain  screening 
procedures  on  campus  arrival.  The  early  conference  at  the  health  serv¬ 
ice  also  serves  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  health  service  facilities. 

The  Health  Program  begins  with  the  admission  process;  periodic  ex¬ 
aminations  of  all  students  are  required  at  stated  intervals. 

Special  individual  diets  cannot  be  provided  in  the  university  dining 
hall.  However,  temporary  arrangements  for  special  diets  during  periods 
of  illnesses  may  be  arranged  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Med¬ 
ical  Director. 

WOMEN'S  HOUSING:  Dormitory  space  for  women  students  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  multi-storied  residence  hall  with  accommodations  for  428 
students.  Each  of  the  residence  floors  contains  24  rooms,  attractively 
furnished  with  built-in  furniture,  draperies  and  bedspreads,  a  study  hall 
and  a  lounge.  The  first  floor  houses  lounges,  hair  parlor  and  a  laundry 
equipped  with  automatic  washers  and  dryers. 

Residence  living  is  supervised  by  the  Director  of  Women's  Hous¬ 
ing  assisted  by  a  staff  of  upperclass  women  who  serve  as  resident  stu¬ 
dent  assistants. 

The  University  also  maintains  a  small  women's  residence  with  accom¬ 
modations  for  20  upperclass  and  senior  women  in  the  Shaw  Gardens 
Complex. 


MEN'S  HOUSING:  A  complex  of  several  buildings  with  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  350  students  is  provided  for  male  students.  These  residence 
units  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Men's  Housing,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  staff  of  upperclass  male  students  who  serve  as  resident 
tutors  and  counselors. 

Since  campus  residence  space  is  not  adequate  to  house  all  male  stu¬ 
dents,  the  University  also  maintains  several  residence  facilities  off- 
campus. 


REGULATIONS:  All  students  who  are  non-residents  of  Raleigh  and  vicin¬ 
ity  are  required  to  live  in  University-supervised  residence  facilities. 
This  regulation  is  waived  only  in  very  unusual  circumstances.  In  this 
event,  the  student's  parent  or  guardian  must  file  a  written  request  with 
the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  explaining  the  reasons.  Written 
authorization  for  off-campus  living  must  be  received  from  the  Dean  of 

Students  prior  to  acquiring  off-campus  housing.  Where  such  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  given,  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove 
all  off-campus  housing  and  housing  arrangements. 

University  residence  assignments  are  made  for  the  academic  year  in¬ 
cluding  three  terms  (fall,  winter  and  spring).  Once  a  student  has  been 
assigned  a  room,  he  is  obligated  to  retain  the  room  for  the  academic 
year.  If  he  must  withdraw,  a  written  request  must  be  sent  to  the  Dean 
of  Students  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  anticipated  date  of  with¬ 
drawal.  Refunds  will  be  made  only  for  the  most  valid  reasons. 

A  complete  description  of  regulations  governing  students  living  in 
University  facilities  is  published  in  the  Student  Handbook,  which  all 
students  receive  at  registration.  A  statement  of  policies  regarding  off- 
campus  living  is  distributed  at  registration  time,  also. 
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DINING:  Students  living  in  University-supervised  residences  are  re¬ 
quired  to  take  their  meals  in  the  University  dining  facilities.  Meals  are 
served  on  the  first  floor  of  Shaw's  new  Student  Union  Building,  where 
two  dining  areas  are  provided  for  faculty  and  students.  Cafeteria  style 
service  offers  students  a  well-balanced  choice  of  delicious  foods.  Stu¬ 
dents  also  enjoy  special  events  during  the  year  including  Ranch  Night, 
Sunday  Buffet,  Barbecue  Night,  Strawberry  Festival  and  other  mealtime 
festivities. 

The  Snack  Bar  in  the  Student  Union  Building  serves  light  meals, 
snacks  and  beverages,  and  is  a  popular  gathering  place  for  students, 
faculty,  staff,  alumni  and  friends. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICES 


A  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  CENTER 

One  of  the  main  components  of  The  School  of  Urban  Sciences,  will 
offer  services,  upon  approval  of  the  client,  in  concert  with  one  another. 
The  overall  goal  of  the  center  will  be  to  operate  in  a  manner  which  will 
both  serve  their  immediate  needs  and  offer  them  opportunities  to  be¬ 
come  self-sufficient  members  of  the  urban  community,  with  a  chance 
to  have  greater  control  over  the  course  of  their  lives  than  they  would 
when  they  lived  from  crisis  to  crisis.  At  least  six  direct  service  compo¬ 
nents  will  be  available  during  the  1969-70  academic  year.  These  include: 
Community  Mental  Health;  Consumer  Counseling  Programs;  Community 
Organization  and  Development;  Economic  Development  programs; 
Management  Training;  and  Housing  programs.  Space  within  the  center 
will  be  offered  for  those  city  and  state  agencies  that  provide  direct  serv¬ 
ices  to  people  in  the  community  on  a  part-time  basis  such  as  the  Board 
of  Education,  a  Public  Welfare  “out-reach"  Office  and  an  “Ombudsman" 
type  individual  directly  from  the  Mayor's  office  in  Raleigh. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION,  also  a  part  of  the  School  of  Urban  Sciences 
will  administer  a  variety  of  services,  some  of  which  will  be  a  part  of 
the  Community  Services  Center.  Included  are:  Citizenship  training;  In- 
service  training  programs  for  public  employees;  VISTA  Work-study  pro¬ 
grams;  development  of  New  Careers;  and  Leadership  programs  for 
Migrant  workers.  These  services  currently  extend  as  far  south  as  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  as  far  west  as  Illinois. 

THE  SHAW  UNIVERSITY  FOUNDATION  was  incorporated  by  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  in  1966  as  a  private,  non-profit,  non-stock  corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Shaw  University  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  building  standard  units  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  The  Foundation  is  currently  developing  200  units  of  such  hous¬ 
ing  in  the  Southgate  community  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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SPEECH  AND  HEARING  CLINIC:  The  Shaw  University  Speech  and  Hear¬ 
ing  Clinic  provides  a  complete  facility  for  the  student  majoring  in 
speech  pathology  and  audiology.  The  clinic  will  provide  Shaw  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  Raleigh  community  competent  diagnostic  and  corrective 
services  for  any  person  having  a  speech  or  hearing  disability.  It  is 
equipped  with  the  most  advanced  equipment  available  for  diagnosis 
and  therapy  under  the  directorship  of  a  faculty  member  fully  certified 
by  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association.  Where  medical  atten¬ 
tion  is  required,  appropriate  referrals  will  be  made. 

SHAW  SPEAKERS'  BUREAU:  The  School  of  Communications  is  establish¬ 
ing  a  Speaker's  Bureau  composed  of  students,  faculty  and  administra¬ 
tion,  whose  function  will  be  to  present  topics  of  current  interest  and 
concern  to  various  social,  civic  and  community  groups  in  the  greater 
Raleigh  area.  Students  who  have  a  particular  platform  talent  or  message 
and  who  wish  to  participate  in  such  a  venture  should  contact  the 
School  of  Communications  in  the  Communications  Building  next  to 
Leonard  Hall. 
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WSHA-FM  RADIO  COMMUNICATIONS  CENTER:  Radio  Station  WSHA- 
FM  is  a  combined  service  facility  to  the  Shaw  community  as  well  as  to 
the  entire  Raleigh  community.  The  station's  services  are  available  to  all 
Shaw  professors  who  want  to  arrange  special  programs  for  benefit  of 
their  classes.  As  a  news  operation,  WSHA  tries  to  broadcast  all  perti¬ 
nent  campus  news  and  local,  regional  and  national  news  as  well  as 
public  service  announcements.  In  progress  are  community  dialogues 
wired  in  the  form  of  interviews  and  discussions.  In  addition  to  provid¬ 
ing  information  and  instruction,  WSHA  encourages  talent  in  the  per¬ 
forming  arts  and  broadcasts  musical  and  dramatic  talent  on  a  regular 
basis. 

Outside  sources  of  educational,  cultural  and  news  programs  include 
Broadcasting  Foundation  of  America  and  the  National  Educational  Radio 
Network  which  provide  tapes  featuring  national  figures  and  talent. 

Special  programs  will  be  offered  for  enrichment  of  pre-school  chil¬ 
dren  via  special  story-time  and  enrichment  programs  to  be  aired  daily 
for  reception  in  community  centers.  Future  plans  include  the  airing  of 
instructional  tapes  for  use  by  the  entire  Wake  County  school  system, 
and  remote  broadcasts  of  special  University  events,  including  sports 
events.  Shaw  students  are  offered  contemporary  music  and  issues  of 
specific  interest  to  them. 
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UNIVERSITY  ACTIVITIES  AND  EVENTS 


Shaw  University  offers  a  variety  of  programs  and  activities  designed  for 
the  pleasure  and  enrichment  of  students.  The  essence  of  the  Shaw  Plan 
of  Education  is  to  help  prepare  students  for  global  living;  To  accomplish 
this  end,  and  to  broaden  the  individual  intellectually  and  culturally 
many  special  programs  are  planned  at  Shaw.  Although  students  are  not 
required  to  participate  in  all  of  these  special  programs,  Shaw  encour¬ 
ages  their  participation.  Shaw  students  find  them  a  stimulating  extension 
of  classroom  study. 

Assistance,  information,  service  and  guidance  for  students  in  their 
activities  and  organizations  are  available  through  the  faculty  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Student  Personnel  Services  staff.  At  Shaw,  students  are 
urged  to  participate  in  organizations,  advised  as  to  their  privileges  and 
obligations,  and  directed  to  sources  of  help  and  information  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  programs. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  FORUM:  The  Public  Affairs  Forum  is  an  integral  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Shaw  Plan  of  Education.  It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
sounder  understanding  of  contemporary  political,  economic,  and  social 
issues.  Each  year  outstanding  persons  in  industry,  government,  letters, 
and  public  affairs  are  brought  to  the  Shaw  campus  to  address  the  Uni¬ 
versity  community,  conduct  seminars,  and  engage  in  discussions  with 
students  and  faculty  members. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES  FORUM:  This  forum  is  scheduled  annually 
to  bring  to  the  campus  specialists  in  selected  subjects  from  other  col¬ 
leges,  government,  business,  organizations  and  foreign  governments. 
The  series  is  often  coordinated  with  special  programs  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  independent  or  group  study  and  travel  in  foreign  countries. 
The  forum  is  open  to  the  public,  and  students  from  other  colleges 
are  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  this  offering. 

VISITING  SCHOLARS:  Through  the  sponsorship  of  the  Association  of 
Eastern  North  Carolina  Colleges,  scholars  visit  the  Shaw  campus  under 
the  Association's  Visiting  Scholars  Program.  This  program  consists  of 
several  outstanding  scholars  representing  various  disciplines.  The  Visit¬ 
ing  Scholars  usually  spend  a  day  on  the  campus,  participating  in  dis¬ 
cussions,  lecturing  in  classes,  and  engaging  in  informal  dialogue  with 
students  and  faculty. 
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UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATIONS  AND  ASSEMBLIES:  Each  year  the  Uni¬ 
versity  sponsors  University-wide  formal  convocations  which  all  stu¬ 
dents  are  required  to  attend.  These  include  the  Fall  Convocation  for 
the  opening  of  the  academic  year,  Founder's  Day,  and  assemblies  such 
as  Public  Affairs  Forums.  Other  formal  convocations  may  be  scheduled 
during  the  year. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLIES:  In  addition  to  the  formal  convocations,  the 
University  conducts  scheduled  assemblies  which  students  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  according  to  classification  or  because  of  the  special 
nature  of  the  assembly.  Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  be  absent 
from  such  assemblies  must  secure  an  excuse  from  the  Vice  President 
for  Student  Affairs  in  advance. 

THE  GRADUATION  CONVOCATION:  The  convocation  for  the  confer¬ 
ring  of  degrees  is  held  once  a  year,  and  all  candidates  for  degrees  are 
required  to  attend.  Degrees  are  not  awarded  in  absentia  except  for  the 
most  compelling  reasons.  Permission  to  receive  a  degree  in  absentia  is 
granted  only  by  the  President  of  the  University  and  must  be  requested 
in  writing. 

CO-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES:  In  addition  to  academic  pursuits,  Shaw 
offers  many  diverse  student  activities.  Through  the  Office  of  Student 
Activities  and  a  variety  of  student  organizations  and  student-directed 
activities,  students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  extend  their  interests 
in  and  share  in  sponsoring  cultural  events  representing  the  arts  of 
drama,  dance,  creative  writing,  journalism,  debate,  choral  and  instru¬ 
mental  music.  The  University,  in  presenting  these  activities,  is  further 
demonstrating  its  desire  to  provide  enriching  cultural  experiences  to 
meet  the  aesthetic  needs  of  students  and  members  of  the  community. 
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STUDENT  GOVERNMENT: 


THE  STUDENT  COUNCIL  is  composed  of  elected  student  leaders  who 
administer  student  affairs  and  represent  all  students  in  matters  relating 
to  their  welfare. 

THE  MEN'S  PERSONNEL  COUNCIL,  an  organization  of  elected  student 
representatives,  is  concerned  with  matters  affecting  the  co-curricular 
activities  of  the  male  students  of  the  University. 

THE  WOMEN'S  PERSONNEL  COUNCIL,  an  organization  of  elected  stu¬ 
dent  representatives,  is  concerned  with  the  co-curricular  activities  of 
the  female  students.  It  serves  as  the  major  advisory  student  group 
dealing  with  affairs  of  women  students. 

THE  STUDENT  ADJUSTMENT  COMMITTEE,  composed  of  elected  stu¬ 
dents  and  led  by  the  Student  Council  President,  deals  with  problems 
in  various  areas  of  student  life  and  conduct;  the  decisions  rendered 
are  subject  to  review  by  the  Dean  of  Students. 

CLASS  ORGANIZATIONS — Each  class  is  organized  by  year  and  officers 
are  elected  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the  affairs  of  the  class  while 
at  Shaw  University  and  to  carry  out  such  programs  as  the  class  may 
desire  after  graduation. 

THE  PAN-HELLENIC  COUNCIL  is  charged  with  coordinating  the  inter¬ 
ests  and  activities  of  the  Greek  Community. 
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RELIGIOUS:  As  a  church-affiliated  educational  institution,  Shaw  pro¬ 
vides  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  spiritual  development  of  the 
individual.  Through  course  work,  religious  activities,  and  worship,  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  given  opportunities  for  creative  expression  of  religious 
values.  A  full-time  resident  minister  offers  spiritual  and  personal  coun¬ 
seling.  Worship  services  are  conducted  on  Sunday  and  midweek  at  the 
University  Church. 

THE  BAPTIST  STUDENT  UNION  serves  a  three-fold  purpose:  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  closer  relationship  between  students  and  the  church;  to  en¬ 
courage  discussions  of  vital  themes  relative  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
student;  and  to  undertake  benevolent  activities. 

THE  STUDENT  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  is  the  result  of  a  merger 
between  the  branches  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  at  Shaw  Univer¬ 
sity.  It  is  concerned  with  religious  life  at  the  University  and  cooperates 
with  similar  Christian  organizatons  at  state  and  national  levels. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  is  held  every  Sunday  morning  during  the  regu¬ 
lar  school  year.  Conducted  by  a  council  composed  of  students  and  a 
faculty  adviser,  it  is  open  to  all  students  and  faculty  members. 


THE  THEOLOGICAL  FRATERNITY  is  made  up  of  students  preparing 
for  the  ministry.  Its  objectives  are  to  promote  effectiveness  in  public 
speaking  and  debating,  to  review  and  express  opinions  on  significant 
publications,  to  stimulate  fellowship  among  ministerial  students,  and  to 
further  Christian  ideals  and  service. 


ACADEMIC: 

NATIONAL  STUDENT  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION:  An  affiliate  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  this  organization  is  composed  of  stu¬ 
dents  preparing  to  teach  and  is  under  the  guidance  of  the  Program 
of  Education.  Meetings  combining  professional  and  social  activities  are 
held  monthly. 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS:  The  various  departments  of  the  University 
have  organized  clubs  representing  the  fields  of  English,  Science,  Soci¬ 
ology,  Social  Science,  Art,  Business,  Physical  Education,  Mathematics, 
Foreign  Languages,  and  Dramatics. 


HONOR  SOCIETIES: 

BETA  KAPPA  CHI  HONOR  SOCIETY:  A  chapter  of  the  national  science 
honor  society  functions  under  the  guidance  of  the  area  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Sciences.  Membership  is  based  upon  scholastic  achievement 
in  the  sciences. 
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ALPHA  KAPPA  MU  HONOR  SOCIETY:  The  Alpha  Omicron  Chapter  of 
this  national  honor  society,  which  has  chapters  in  many  of  the  nation's 
outstanding  Negro  colleges  and  Universities,  is  active  at  Shaw.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  promote  higher  scholarship,  encourage  exploration  in  all 
fields  of  knowledge,  develop  an  appreciation  for  scholarly  pursuits,  and 
cultivate  a  higher  order  of  personal  living.  Membership  is  by  election 
and  is  limited  to  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

FINE  ARTS: 

THE  SHAW  PLAYERS:  This  group  encourages  interest  in  drama  and 
presents  several  plays  during  each  school  year.  Shaw  University  is  a 
member  of  the  Intercollegiate  Dramatics  Association. 

UNIVERSITY  CHORALE  SOCIETY:  Several  campus  vocal  groups  are  part 
of  this  society,  among  them  the  University  Choir  and  the  Women's 
Choir.  These  groups  present  frequent  broadcasts  and  concerts  through¬ 
out  North  Carolina  and  in  states  throughout  the  nation. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CONCERT  BAND  is  open  to  all  students  who  are 
interested  in  instrumental  music.  Each  year  the  group  presents  several 
concerts  and  provides  music  for  many  campus  affairs. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  FORENSICS  UNION:  Shaw  University  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Forensics  Association  and  offers  a  complete  debating, 
oratorical,  extemporaneous  speaking  and  forensics  programs,  including 
formal  instruction  as  well  as  varsity  competition  with  other  universities. 
The  Forensics  Union  is  open  to  any  student  interested  in  developing  his 
skills  and  talents  in  research  techniques,  the  effective  oral  presentation 
of  literary  forms,  facts,  and  ideas,  or  in  other  phases  of  forensic  studies. 
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SOCIAL  ACTION  ORGANIZATIONS:  Community  service  groups  of 
students  organize  at  various  times  to  meet  certain  needs  in  our  com¬ 
munity.  These  groups  provide  tutorial  service  and  recreational  pro¬ 
grams  for  disadvantaged  youth.  They  also  share  in  aiding  and  support¬ 
ing  political  candidates,  assist  in  voter  registration  campaigns,  and  pro¬ 
mote  other  programs  which  will  provide  equal  opportunity  for  and  the 
advancement  of  minority  groups. 

FRATERNITIES,  SORORITIES,  AND  FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATIONS:  Four 
national  Greek  letter  fraternities  and  four  national  Greek  letter  sororities 
have  chapters  on  campus.  The  fraternities  are  Alpha  Phi  Alpha,  Kappa 
Alpha  Psi,  Omega  Psi  Phi,  and  Phi  Beta  Sigma.  The  sororities  are  Alpha 
Kappa  Alpha,  Delta  Sigma  Theta,  Sigma  Gamma  Rho,  and  Zeta  Phi 
Beta.  The  fraternal  organizations  are  Alpha  Eta  Omega  Christian  Fellow¬ 
ship,  Groove  Phi  Groove  Social  Fellowship  and  Nu  Gamma  Alpha 
Social  Brotherhood. 
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ATHLETICS:  Shaw  University  provides  a  well-rounded  athletic  program 
including  instruction  in  physical  education,  intercollegiate  athletics,  and 
intramural  sports.  The  University  is  a  member  of  the  Central  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association.  The  Intercollegiate  Sports  Program  for  male  students  in¬ 
cludes  football,  basketball,  baseball,  track,  tennis  and  golf,  and  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Athletics.  The  program's  objectives 
are  the  development  of  health,  sportsmanship,  group  loyalty  and 
wholesome  living.  Male  students  who  excel  in  one  or  more  of  the 
sports  offered  through  this  program  may  be  eligible  for  financial  assist¬ 
ance.  To  qualify,  students  are  expected  to  meet  the  same  standards  of 
academic  performance,  need,  and  leadership  qualities  required  of  other 
Shaw  students. 

The  Intramural  Sports  Program  promotes  physical  fitness,  good  sports¬ 
manship,  and  self-reliance.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  intramural  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  provide  every  student  on  the  Shaw  campus  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  athletic  and  recreational  activities.  This  program  is 
supervised  by  the  Intramural  Director  and  student  assistants. 

THE  STUDENT  UNION:  The  Student  Union  is  the  community  center  of 
the  Shaw  Campus,  where  students,  faculty  and  staff  may  relax  and 
meet  to  exchange  ideas  or  enjoy  the  recreational  facilities  available.  All 
students,  faculty  and  staff  are  encouraged  to  use  the  facilities  and 
services  of  the  Union.  The  Union  is  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Director  of  Student  Activities  and  his  staff. 


THE  SHAW  PLAN  OF  EDUCATION 


EDUCATION  AS  DIALOGUE:  The  Shaw  Plan  of  Education  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  with  the  Fall  Term  of  1965  after  an  in-depth  study  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  needs  and  requirements  of  the  contemporary  student, 
the  resources  and  facilities  of  a  rapidly  developing  college  and  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  vital  role  and  purposes  it  has  had  as  a  predominantly 
Negro  educational  institution  of  higher  learning  in  twentieth-century 
America.  Although  the  Shaw  Plan  continues  to  be  modified  and  refined, 
it  remains  firmly  committed  to  its  original  philosophy  of  education. 
Conceived  principally  as  a  program  to  discover  and  develop  untapped 
talent,  the  Shaw  Plan  is  designed  to  provide  the  unparalleled  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  student  to  seek  a  college  education  and  proceed  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  his  educational  and  behavioral  objectives  with¬ 
in  a  period  of  time  commensurate  with  his  background,  previous  aca¬ 
demic  preparation  and  achievement  progress.  By  combining  the  flexi¬ 
ble  admission  requirements  with  the  rigid  graduation  requirements 
which  are  described  in  detail  on  the  pages  following,  the  Shaw  Plan 
contributes  to  the  continuing  process  of  discovering  new  ways  to 
teach  and  new  ways  to  learn. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Shaw  Plan  of  Education  is  the  concept  of  dia¬ 
logue,  a  day-by-day  confrontation  between  interesting  people,  provoca¬ 
tive  ideas  and  meaningful  behavior,  all  designed  to  provide  the  context 
and  the  opportunity  for  the  Shaw  student  to  develop  his  intellectual 
capacities  and  aptitudes  to  their  maximum.  Because  the  dialogue  of 
the  Shaw  Plan  assumes  that  the  Shaw  student  will  take  the  major 
share  of  responsibility  for  his  education,  it  is  expected  that  the  student 
who  comes  to  Shaw  will  be  a  highly  motivated,  deeply  determined 
individual.  He  has  been  selected  for  admission  to  Shaw  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  his  past  academic  achievement  but,  more  importantly,  because 
of  his  future  promise.  He  embarks  on  an  educational  experience  at 
Shaw  to  discover  himself  through  dialogue  and  then  builds  on  his  self- 
discovery  without  the  irrelevant  pressures  of  studying  only  for  "grades," 
or  for  earning  so  many  credit  hours  or  for  accumulating  grade  points. 
He  becomes  aware,  if  he  is  not  already  aware,  that  the  pursuit  of 
scholarship  is  not  ultimately  concerned  with  those  things.  Rather  it  is 
intimately  concerned  with  the  simple  but  thorough-going  process  of 
knowing,  of  understanding  and  of  developing  relevant  sensitivities  to 
the  varieties  of  human  experience.  When  the  student  has  completed  his 
work  at  Shaw,  he  will  have  earned  his  degree  knowing  also  that  scholar¬ 
ship  has  no  end.  Shaw  will  certify  that  he  is  a  collegiately  educated 
person,  competent  and  on  equal  terms  with  graduates  of  other  institu¬ 
tions.  Shaw  has  chosen  him  because  he  possesses  the  qualities  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  an  educational  endeavor  that  is  on  the  frontier  of  learning. 
Shaw  does  not  seek  the  traditional  student,  and  it  does  not  attempt  to 
offer  him  a  traditional  education. 

The  Shaw  faculty  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Shaw  Plan  of  Education.  It  is 
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comprised  of  teachers  and  scholars  who  are  professionally  committed 
to  the  principle  that  learning  is  a  way  of  life,  an  on-going  dialogue  of 
living  and  working  on  the  growing  edge  of  new  ideas,  new  concepts, 
new  techniques  and  new  standards  of  relevance.  In  its  search  for 
newness,  the  faculty  seeks  to  distinguish  the  relevant  from  the  irrele¬ 
vant  in  learning  and  life.  The  faculty  steadfastly  refuses  to  recommend 
any  student  for  a  Shaw  degree  who,  in  its  judgment,  has  not  mastered 
the  basic  skills,  the  development  of  powers  and  the  command  of 
knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to  perform  the  same  discriminating 
functions  that  a  college  education  is  intended  to  provide.  No  student 
who  is  merely  interested  in  a  college  degree,  therefore,  should  seek 
admission  to  Shaw.  Only  those  who  wish  to  be  involved  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  process  which  enables  them  to  live  a  full  and  purposeful  life 
in  a  rapidly  changing  social  order  should  undertake  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Shaw  Plan. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Shaw  Plan — a  question-oriented  product  of 
the  dialogue  between  Shaw's  people  and  their  ideas — is  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  student  comes  to  Shaw  to  actively  participate  in  the 
educational  process.  In  and  out  of  the  classroom,  the  student,  as  a 
junior  scholar,  interacts  with  the  faculty  as  a  senior  scholar  and  from 
this  dialogue  comes  the  shape  of  learning  which  is  the  Shaw  Plan. 
The  curriculum  is  an  integral  part  of  that  self-discovery  that  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  facts  or  the  mere  mastery  of  knowledge.  Thus,  the  student 
who  graduates  from  Shaw  does  so  with  the  confidence  that  he  has 
already  proven  himself  as  an  imaginative,  constructive  and  productive 
citizen.  He  is  trained  intelligence,  our  nation's  principal  resource,  the 
product  of  the  Shaw  Plan  of  Education. 

DIFFERENTIAL  PLACEMENT:  On  admission  to  Shaw  University,  the 
student  is  given  a  series  of  diagnostic  aptitude  and  achievement  tests 
designed  to  determine  his  academic  strengths  and  weaknesses.  As  a 
result  of  this  testing,  the  student  is  placed  in  an  educational  program 
that  is  commensurate  with  his  abilities.  During  his  first  two  years  at 
Shaw,  the  student  will  normally  be  enrolled  in  some  courses  offered 
by  the  School  of  General  Studies.  The  curriculum  of  this  School 
consists  of  subjects  which  the  faculty  of  Shaw  University  believes  to  be 
the  basis  for  a  solid  liberal  arts  education.  Here,  the  student  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  gaining  proficiency  in  reading,  writing  and  speaking  modern 
English;  in  understanding  and  making  use  of  the  basic  concepts  of 
quantitative  reasoning;  and  in  acquiring  a  broad  background  in  the  hu¬ 
manities  and  arts,  the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  and  the  urban  sci¬ 
ences.  The  courses  taken  during  these  initial  years  are  prescribed  and 
will  vary  according  to  the  School  in  which  the  student  will  later  do  his 
advanced  work. 

DIFFERENTIAL  ADVANCEMENT:  If  on  admission  to  Shaw  the  student 
has  deficiencies  in  some  subjects,  he  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
remove  such  deficiencies  through  compensatory  study  upon  his  regis- 
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tration  in  the  School  of  General  Studies.  By  means  of  tutorials  and  an 
extensive  range  of  electronic  learning  media  and  resources,  the  student 
advances  step  by  step,  with  little  or  no  chance  of  failure,  through 
courses  not  only  devised  to  provide  him  with  skill  and  proficiency, 
but  also  designed  to  help  him  determine  more  precisely  his  intellec¬ 
tual  interests  and  occupational  aptitudes.  The  student  advances  toward 
his  own  self-determined  goals  at  his  own  rate  of  speed,  spending  as 
little  or  as  long  a  time  as  he  may  need  to  achieve  those  goals  without 
the  pressure  of  grades.  The  traditional  grading  system  is  not  used  at 
Shaw;  instead,  a  special  method  of  progress  evaluation  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  is  described  later  on  in  this  catalogue.'  Through  pro¬ 
grammed  instruction,  private  tutoring,  or  simple  repetition  of  some 
part  of  a  course  of  study,  the  student  is  enabled  to  promote  continued 
progress  and  achievement.  Some  students  may  readily  complete  their 
work  in  the  School  of  General  Studies  in  one  term;  others  must  be 
prepared  to  spend  more  time.  Each  student  is  encouraged  to  progress 
as  rapidly  as  he  is  able,  either  through  satisfactory  performance  on 
exemption  examinations — described  on  a  subsequent  page — or  through 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  required  course  work. 

FIELD  CONCENTRATION:  Upon  successful  completion  of  requirements 
in  the  School  of  General  Studies,  the  student  continues  his  work  in  his 
chosen  field  of  concentration  by  admission  to  one  of  the  Schools  for 
advanced  studies  or  by  admission  to  one  of  the  special  academic  pro¬ 
grams  leading  to  a  Shaw  degree.  (Transfer  students  from  other  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  also  begin  their  advanced  work  upon  demon¬ 
stration  of  skill  and  subject  matter  proficiency  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
School  of  General  Studies  and  through  acceptable  transfer  credit  equiv¬ 
alencies.)  There  are  three  Schools  for  advanced  field  concentration  and 
five  special  programs  in  which  the  Shaw  student  may  major: 

School  of  Communications 
School  of  Humanities  and  the  Arts 
School  of  Urban  Sciences 

African  and  Afro-American  Studies  Program 

Cooperative  Program  in  the  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences 

Liberal  Arts  Studies 

Secretarial  Science  Program 

Teacher  Education  Program 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  may  be  earned 
under  the  auspices  of  any  one  of  the  Schools  or  Programs.  Major  field 
requirements  for  a  degree  in  a  field  of  concentration  will  vary  and  are 
determined  by  the  particular  School  or  Program  faculty.  The  objectives, 
philosophy  and  curricula  of  these  Schools  and  Programs  will  be  found 
in  subsequent  pages  of  this  catalogue.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  advanced  studies  of  the  Shaw  Plan  are  designed  to  fulfill 
two  objectives:  1)  To  provide  the  opportunity  for  a  student  to  obtain 
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depth  of  knowledge  and  breadth  of  understanding  in  a  specific  field 
of  study  for  career  purposes;  and  2)  To  provide  relevant  preparation 
for  continued  study  in  a  post-graduate  or  a  professional  school.  In 
cooperation  with  the  joint  faculty  committee  on  honors  and  Liberal 
Studies,  students  of  clearly  superior  abilities  may  be  recommended  for 
enrollment  in  the  Shaw  Honors  Program  designed  to  provide  special 
opportunities  for  the  student  in  his  major. 

Since  many  more  students  apply  for  admission  to  Shaw  than  can 
be  accepted,  every  admission  is  a  denial  to  another  deserving  student. 
The  University  community  is  committed  to  assisting  all  students  who 
are  admitted  in  accomplishing  their  educational  objectives. 

The  general  academic  regulations  which  follow  are  kept  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  are  designed  to  assist  the  student  in  his  introduction  to  and 
successful  graduation  from  the  Shaw  Plan  of  Education. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 


CLASSIFICATION:  Students  are  not  classified  at  Shaw  University  as 
freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors  or  seniors.  Rather,  a  student  who  is 
registered  in  the  School  of  General  Studies  or  is  still  fulfilling  his  core 
requirements  for  a  major  is  understood  to  be  a  "lowerclassman," 
whereas  a  student  who  is  beyond  General  Studies  and  core  require¬ 
ments  is  understood  to  be  an  "upperclassman." 

EVALUATION  SYSTEM:  No  scale,  numerical  grading  system,  "curve"  or 
percentage  system  is  used  by  instructors  at  Shaw  in  the  evaluation  of 
the  individual  student.  Satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  performance  is  not 
based  on  the  percentage  of  questions  answered  "correctly."  Rather,  the 
instructor  will  advise  the  student  as  to  his  strengths  as  well  as  his 
weaknesses  indicated  on  any  quiz,  examination  or  written  work.  In  the 
School  of  General  Studies,  the  symbols  "S"  and  "U"  are  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  performance.  In  all  other  Schools  and 
Programs  the  letter  symbols  used  for  evaluation  are  as  follows: 

P — Pass 

F— Fail 

I — Incomplete 
W — Withdrew 

"P"  is  used  to  indicate  a  student's  satisfactory  progress  on  the  basis 
of  two  academic  standards  at  Shaw:  1)  The  student's  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  discipline  and  2)  The 
student's  commitment  to  scholarship  as  evidenced  by  his  sensitivities, 
imaginativeness  and  curiosity.  An  evaluation  of  "F"  will  indicate  that 
either  one  or  both  of  these  standards  have  not  been  met  by  the  student. 
An  evaluation  of  "I"  is  used  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency  or  with¬ 
drawal  in  which  case  a  student  has  not  completed  the  instructor's  re- 
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quirements  for  that  course  of  instruction.  When  the  instructor  awards 
the  "I"  evaluation,  it  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  complete  the 
required  work  for  that  course  no  later  than  mid-term  of  the  next  term, 
except  that  when  the  evaluation  of  "I"  is  incurred  in  the  third  term,  the 
student  must  complete  work  for  the  course  no  later  than  mid-term  of 
the  first  (Fall)  term.  When  the  instructor  awards  an  "I"  evaluation,  he  is 
also  required  to  state  in  detail  the  work  a  student  must  perform  to 
remove  that  evalution.  If  the  student  does  not  perform  the  work  re¬ 
quired  as  indicated  by  the  instructor  in  the  time  allotted,  the  evaluation 
is  automatically  changed  to  an  "F"  evaluation  at  mid-term. 

COURSE  NUMBERING  SYSTEM:  All  courses  are  assigned  three-digit 
numbers  at  Shaw  University  and  each  course  number  represents  the 
level  of  competence  at  which  the  student  enrolled  is  engaged.  No  first- 
year  student  at  Shaw  may  enroll  in  any  course  numbered  300  or  above. 
No  second-year  student  may  enroll  in  a  course  numbered  400  or  above. 
In  large  enrollment  courses,  the  lower-case  alphabet  is  used  to  indicate 
the  section  of  such  a  course. 

101-149  School  of  General  Studies 
151-199  Core  Curricula  for  all  Schools  and  Programs 
201-299  Introductory  courses  in  major  fields 
301-399  Intermediate  courses  in  major  fields 
401-499  Advanced  courses  in  major  fields 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE:  Students  are  responsible  for  attending  classes 
promptly  and  regularly.  Attendance  rolls  will  be  maintained  by  all  in¬ 
structors  and  a  weekly  roster  of  absentees  will  be  submitted  to  the  Vice 
President  for  Student  Affairs  no  later  than  noon  of  the  following  Mon¬ 
day.  Class  attendance  may  be  considered  a  factor  in  the  instructor's 
final  evaluation  of  a  student's  performance.  When  an  instructor  deter¬ 
mines  that  a  student's  failure  to  attend  his  class  regularly  and  promptly 
is  a  contributing  factor  to  the  student's  poor  scholarship,  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  progress  report  will  be  delivered  immediately  to  the  Vice  President 
for  Student  Affairs. 

COURSE  LOADS:  The  normal  registration  for  a  full-time  student  at 
Shaw  is  three  or  four  courses.  First-year  students  may  not  register  for 
more  than  three  subject  matter  courses  except  for  students  enrolled  in 
the  Honors  Program.  Part-time  registration  at  Shaw  means  the  student  is 
enrolled  in  one  or  two  courses.  A  student  whose  academic  progress  is 
unsatisfactory  may  not  register  for  more  than  three  courses  until  im¬ 
provement  has  been  shown.  No  student  may  enroll  for  more  than  four 
courses  without  the  consent  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  the  Director 
of  the  Program  in  which  the  student  is  registered  and  then,  only  under 
special  circumstances. 

ACADEMIC  STANDARDS:  The  Committee  on  Academic  Standards  may 
recommend  the  withdrawal  of  any  student  whose  quality  of  work  and 


achievement  falls  below  the  minimal  objective  standards  of  perform¬ 
ance  established  by  the  University.  The  objective  standards  are  defined 
by  the  relationship  of  the  total  number  of  courses  a  student  has  taken 
and  the  percentage  of  such  courses  passed.  The  table  shown  below 
indicates  the  minimum  standards  of  the  University.  Courses  taken  in 
the  School  of  General  Studies  are  not  applicable  to  the  table.  Failure  to 
achieve  and  maintain  the  minimal  standard  required  will  result  in  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  University.  A  student  who  makes  application  for  read¬ 
mission  after  having  been  dismissed  must  have  his  application  approved 
by  the  Commttee  on  Academic  Standards.  Any  student  dismissed  for 
a  second  time  may  not  reapply  to  Shaw  University.  Special  considera¬ 
tion  may  be  given  to  a  student  making  reapplication  for  the  fourth 
(Summer)  term  with  the  understanding  that  his  record  will  again  be 
reviewed  before  readmission  for  the  first  (Fall)  term.  Students  enrolled 
in  the  School  of  General  Studies  must  complete  their  course  work  in 
that  School  no  later  than  the  end  of  their  fourth  term  of  residence. 
Courses  or  programs  awarding  credit  for  internships,  travel,  community 
projects,  etc.  must  be  approved  by  the  Academic  Council  of  the 
University. 

Application  for  such  credit  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Council. 


TABLE  FOR  MINIMAL  ACADEMIC  STANDARDS 


Terms  Enrolled 

In  Upper  School 
or  Program 

Normal 

Course 

Load 

Cumulative 

Courses 
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Number  of  Failures  for  Dismissal 

Percentage  of 
Cumulative 
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Eligible  for  Readm. 
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1 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 

6 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

9 

5 

— 
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4 

4 

13 

6 

8 

5 

4 
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7 

9 

6 

4 

21 

8 

10 
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7 

4 

25 

9 

11 

8 

4 

29 

10 

12 

9 

4 

33 

11 

13 

.70 

10 

4 

37 

12 

14 

11 

4 

41 

13 

15 

12 

4 

45 

14 

16 

.71 

13 

4 

49 

15 

17 

14 

4 

53 

16 

18 

15 

5 

57 

17 

19 

.72 
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ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS:  Eligibility  for  participation  in  all  co- 
curricular  activities  is  identical  with  the  minimal  academic  standards 
shown  on  the  table  above.  A  student  who  is  notified  of  his  failure  to 
achieve  this  standard  or  to  maintain  it  may  continue  to  participate  in 
on-campus  activities,  but  he  may  in  no  way  represent  the  University  in 
such  activities  either  on  or  off  the  campus.  A  student,  once  dismissed 
from  the  University  and  readmitted,  remains  ineligible  to  participate  in 
co-curricular  activities  of  any  kind  until  his  progress  achieves  the  min¬ 
imal  standard  shown  on  the  table. 

EXEMPTION  EXAMINATIONS:  Consistent  with  the  philosophy  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Shaw  Plan  of  Education,  a  student  at  Shaw  may  satisfy 
a  part  of  his  core  curriculum  and/or  major  field  course  requirements 
by  passing  exemption  examinations.  No  student  may  exempt  by  exam¬ 
ination  more  than  one-third  of  the  required  and  cognate  courses  in 
his  major  field.  Non-exemptable  courses  are  specified  by  each  area 
and  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  Director  of  the  Program  of 
that  area.  No  exemptions  may  be  granted  for  courses  in  the  Honors 
Program  or  courses  in  the  Liberal  Studies  Program.  A  student  may  not 
apply  for  an  exemption  examination  unless  he  is  matriculated  at  the 
time  of  application  and  at  the  time  of  approval  of  the  application. 
Transfer  students  who  wish  to  receive  credit  for  work  from  other 
institutions  may  apply  for  an  exemption  examination  covering  a  subject 
matter  area.  Such  examinations  may  not  exceed  one-third  of  the 
student's  major  and  cognate  course  requirements  at  Shaw.  Any  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  failed  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  University's  minimal 
academic  standard  is  not  eligible  to  apply  for  exemption  examinations 
during  the  period  of  unsatisfactory  progress.  No  student  may  use  an  ex¬ 
emption  examination  to  replace  an  "I"  or  "F"  evaluation.  A  student 
must  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the  advanced  Schools  or  Programs  before  he 
can  apply  for  examination  by  exemption.  Applications  are  obtainable 
from  the  Director  of  Testing  and  Placement  and  must  be  approved  by 
the  Dean  of  the  School  or  Director  of  the  Program  in  which  the  student 
is  registered.  A  fee  of  ten  dollars  is  assessed  for  each  examination  and 
for  each  time  such  an  examination  is  taken.  Administration  of  all 
exemption  examinations  is  through  the  Office  of  Testing  and  Place¬ 
ment.  No  examination  may  be  taken  more  than  twice. 

SUMMER  WORK  AT  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS:  Any  student  desiring  to 
undertake  summer  school  studies  at  another  institution  of  learning 
must  receive  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  Director  of  the 
Program  in  which  he  is  registered.  In  addition,  he  must  also  receive 
approval  from  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  of  Shaw  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  institution  in  which  the  work  is  taken  must  be  fully  accredited 
as  a  junior  or  senior  college.  Credit  or  substitutions  will  be  granted  only 
for  courses  allowed  toward  graduation  at  the  institution  conducting 
the  summer  school  and  at  Shaw  University.  After  completion  of  such 
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courses,  the  student  must  have  that  institution  send  an  official  transcript 
of  the  student  s  work  to  the  Director  of  Records  and  Registration  of 
Shaw  University.  Only  such  work  which  has  been  credited  with  the 
equivalent  of  the  traditional  "C"  grade  will  be  acceptable  for  transfer 
to  Shaw.  Note  the  following  special  regulations: 

1)  A  student  who  has  twice  made  an  unsatisfactory  or  failing  eval¬ 
uation  in  the  same  course  at  Shaw  can  receive  credit  toward 
graduation  for  that  course  only  by  earning  a  satisfactory  evalua¬ 
tion  at  Shaw. 

2)  Students  who  have  been  officially  notified  of  unsatisfactory  aca¬ 
demic  performance  at  Shaw  will  in  no  case  be  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  attend  summer  schools  of  other  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  credit  for  graduation  or  for  readmission 
purposes  at  Shaw. 

3)  No  student  will  be  granted  credit  for  more  than  six  courses 
taken  at  the  summer  sessions  of  other  institutions. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Requirements  for  graduation  and  attainment  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  at  Shaw  University  are  based  on  factors 
emphasizing  broad  yet  thorough  scholastic  achievement.  In  addition  to 
the  specific  requirements  of  each  of  the  advanced  Schools  or  Programs, 
the  general  requirements  are  as  follows: 

1)  Successful  completion  of  the  basic  skills  and  subject  matters 
in  the  School  of  General  Studies. 

2)  Successful  completion  of  a  minimum  of  40  courses  beyond  the 
School  of  General  Studies  as  determined  by  the  individual 
School  or  Program  faculty. 

3)  Successful  completion  of  the  requirements  for  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion. 

4)  Successful  completion  of  the  Reading  Colloquim  requirements. 

5)  Successful  completion  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination 
Aptitude  and  field  tests. 

6)  Residence  at  Shaw  University  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  con¬ 
secutive  terms  with  an  academic  course  load  of  at  least  three 
courses  per  term.  The  final  term  of  residence  must  immediately 
precede  completion  of  course  requirements  for  graduation. 

In  determining  a  student's  eligibility  for  a  Shaw  degree,  the  faculty 
gives  careful  consideration  to  the  following  standards  of  evaluation: 

1)  Quality  of  performance  in  course  work  and  standing  on  tests 
and  examinations  as  measured  by  local  and  national  norms. 

2)  Personal  development  of  the  individual  as  exemplified  in  his 
citizenship,  moral  integrity,  and  mental  attitudes. 

Shaw  University  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  a  student's  course  of 
study  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  a  student  cannot  or  will  not 
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profit  from  the  educational  opportunity  and  experience  provided  at 
Shaw.  In  all  such  instances,  a  student's  case  will  be  thoroughly  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standards  before  a  final  recom¬ 
mendation  is  made  to  the  faculty. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  GENERAL  STUDIES 


Because  Shaw  recognizes  that  the  student  who  seeks  a  liberal  arts  edu¬ 
cation  must  have  a  firm  base  of  learning  skills  on  which  he  will  build  his 
knowledge  and  understanding,  the  primary  objective  of  the  School  of 
General  Studies  is  to  provide  an  extensive  range  of  learning  resources 
for  students  who  need  greater  proficiency  in  the  basic  learning  functions 
and  subject  matters.  A  student  whose  diagnostic  testing  has  shown  him 
to  be  deficient  in  reading,  writing  and  speaking  the  English  language, 
or  whose  background  in  the  basic  arithmetic  functions  has  been  lacking, 
will  be  registered  in  the  School  of  General  Studies  for  some  part  or  all 
of  his  first  year  at  Shaw  until  he  has  mastered  these  skills  and  subjects. 
A  student  must  have  completed  all  his  work  in  General  Studies  before 
he  is  permitted  to  register  in  one  of  the  advanced  Schools  or  Programs; 
however,  students  whose  deficiencies  are  minor  or  few  may  begin  some 
of  their  advanced  core  curriculum  at  the  same  time  during  their  first 
year.  Since  each  student's  program  is  individually  determined,  utilizing 
a  variety  of  course  patterns,  tutorials,  and  electronic  learning  media, 
the  best  possible  solution  for  removal  of  deficiencies  is  arrived  at. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  School  of  General  Studies  meet  a  desig¬ 
nated  number  of  classroom  hours  per  week.  In  addition,  individual 
work  is  scheduled  for  the  student  in  the  several  learning  centers,  lab¬ 
oratories,  and  clinics. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

English  111.  English  Grammar  and  Composition:  A  study  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  grammatical  conventions,  with  special  emphasis  on  sentence 
structure  through  the  writing  of  short  paragraphs. 


Communications  111.  Speech  and  Listening  Skills:  A  course  designed  to 
help  the  student  develop  speaking  skills  which  enable  him  to  com¬ 
municate  successfully.  Specific  attention  is  given  to  intelligiblity  of 
speech,  vocal  attributes,  production  of  sounds,  and  rhythm. 
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Communications  105.  American  Speech  for  International  Students:  A 

course  for  all  students  whose  native  language  is  not  English  and  is  de¬ 
signed  to  train  the  student  in  the  vocal  production  of  contemporary 
American  Linguistic  sounds. 

Reading  111.  Developmental  Reading:  Intensive  training  in  the  me¬ 
chanics,  comprehension  techniques,  and  reading  rate. 

Mathematics  111.  General  Mathematics:  Designed  to  improve  under¬ 
standing  of  and  functional  competence  in  mathematical  operations, 
with  emphasis  on  basic  meanings  and  concepts.  Topics  include  numera¬ 
tion  systems,  sets,  real  numbers,  functions,  graphs,  geometrical  con¬ 
figuration,  exponentation,  mathematical  terminology,  and  the  solution 
of  verbal  problems. 

Physical  Education  I,  II,  III.  (M)  Physical  Education  Service  Course  for 
Men:  Attention  is  given  to  learning  group  games,  indoor  and  outdoor 
games,  and  calisthenics.  Seasonal  sports  such  as  football,  speedball, 
basketball,  soccer,  fundamental  gymnastics,  folk  dances,  and  track  and 
field  are  emphasized. 

Physical  Education  I,  II,  III.  (W)  Physical  Education  Service  Course  for 
Women:  Activities  in  this  program  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  needs  of  women  students.  Emphasis  is  on  the  development  of  body 
control,  some  proficiency  in  group  games,  indoor  and  outdoor  seasonal 
sports  such  as  soccer,  volleyball,  speedball,  tennis,  basketball,  track 
and  field. 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 


Philosophy  and  Objectives 

The  Shaw  University  School  of  Communications  offers  a  comprehensive 
program  for  developing  professional  competence  in  communication 
theory  and  skills.  Curricula  leading  to  a  degree  in  Communications  are 
offered  in  the  following  major  academic  areas:  (1)  communicology,  (2) 
radio-television-film,  and  (3)  speech  pathology  and  audiology.  Effective 
Fall  term,  1970,  a  major  will  be  offered  in  journalism. 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  School  of  Communications  through  its 
curricular  programs  are:  (1)  to  provide  the  student  who  wishes  to  pur¬ 
sue  advanced  degrees  the  necessary  background  to  enter  graduate 
schools  of  communications  and  related  schools  in  the  social  and  be¬ 
havioral  sciences,  or  professional  schools  of  law,  medicine,  education 
or  theology;  (2)  to  provide  the  student  whose  formal  academic  pro¬ 
gram  terminates  with  the  bachelor's  degree,  the  necessary  knowledge 
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and  proficiency  in  one  of  the  major  areas  which  will  equip  him  to 
compete  successfully  in  the  communication  professions  of  the  mass 
media,  public  relations,  personnel  and  human  relations,  speech  and 
hearing  therapy,  business,  industry  and  government. 

Two  unique  and  sophisticated  facilities  provide  laboratory  environ¬ 
ments  for  students  to  learn.  The  Radio  Teaching  Laboratory  provides  a 
radio  broadcasting  facility  which  is  second  to  no  other  educational  FM 
station  in  the  United  States,  and  places  the  student  in  a  professional 
setting  where  he  may  learn  skills  and  content  as  well  as  receive  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  radio  broadcasting.  The  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic 
scheduled  to  begin  operation  Fall,  1969  will  provide  the  student  major¬ 
ing  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology  with  all  the  clinical  experience 
necessary  to  successfully  complete  state  certification  requirements,  as 
well  as  many  of  those  required  for  certification  of  clinical  competence 
by  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association. 

The  School  of  Communications  has  the  objective  of  serving  the 
University  population  as  a  whole  through  its  curricular  and  co-curricular 
offerings  and  its  service  facilities.  This  would  include  enrichment 
courses  and  skills  courses  for  students  enrolled  in  other  University 
Schools,  publications,  radio  and  television  programs,  film  series,  foren¬ 
sic  activities,  and  campus  social  and  athletic  services. 

Communications  and  the  Urban  Sciences 

As  interdependence  increases  so  does  the  need  to  communicate.  Inter¬ 
dependence  is  maximized  in  an  urban  setting;  therefore,  there  will  be 
a  productive  relationship  between  the  School  of  Communications  and 
the  School  of  Urban  Sciences. 

The  following  programs  of  the  communications  curriculum  are  espe¬ 
cially  suited  to  enrich  studies  in  urban  sciences:  Organizational  Com¬ 
munication,  Communication  and  Social  Change,  Inter-cultural  Com¬ 
munication,  Communication  Theories  and  Models,  Communication  and 
Decision-Making,  and  Communication  Practicum. 

Communications  and  the  Humanities  and  the  Arts 

Art  as-  a  form  of  communication  delivers  increasingly  more  relevant 
messages,  and  the  humanities  continue  to  provide  a  broad  philosophical 
and  liberal  foundation  for  human  interaction,  so  that  communication 
theories  and  principles  are  expected  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  strong 
cooperation  between  the  School  of  Communications  and  the  School  of 
Humanities  and  Arts. 

The  following  programs  of  the  communications  curriculum  are  espe¬ 
cially  suited  to  enrich  studies  in  the  humanities  and  arts:  Radio- 
Television-Film  performance  and  production,  voice  and  diction,  inter¬ 
pretative  communication,  the  history  and  development  of  film,  pho¬ 
netics,  communications  practicum,  communication  theories  and  models, 
communication  and  social  change,  intercultural  communication  and 
non-verbal  and  multi-media  communication. 
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Communications  and  the  Community 

The  School  of  Communications  has  an  additional  objective  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  link  between  Shaw  University  and  the  Greater  Raleigh  Com¬ 
munity  by  making  use  of  its  facilities  and  programs,  faculty  and  students 
to  further  the  educational  objectives  of  the  University  and  the  Com¬ 
munity.  This  involves  the  development  of  cooperative  programs  with 
The  School  of  Urban  Sciences,  The  School  of  Humanities  and  Arts,  The 
Teacher  Education  Program  and  other  Institutions  and  Organizations. 

The  School  of  Communications,  its  curriculum,  its  faculty  and  their 
interaction  with  students  reflects  a  commitment  to  the  concept  of  com¬ 
munication  as  a  human  behavioral  and  social  process  which  is  para¬ 
mount  in  man's  ability  to  cope  with  his  environment  and  achieve  his 
goals.  The  academic  program  includes  current  issues  and  content  re¬ 
lated  to  present-day  societal  challenges,  so  that  students  may  be  better 
prepared  to  take  their  place  in  the  leadership  of  human  society  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  Academic  Program 
The  Core  Curriculum 

The  core  program  in  the  School  of  Communications  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  student  with  a  sound  theoretical  and  practical  foundation  for 
pursuit  of  a  degree  in  communications.  It  provides  the  student  with 
some  flexibility  in  course  schedule  based  upon  the  area  in  which  he 
elects  to  major  as  well  as  assists  him  in  developing  proficiency  in 
communication  theory  and  skills.  Core  requirements  total  fourteen 
courses  and  are  as  follows: 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  CORE: 

Communications — 151, 152,  153,  154,  161 

English — 152,  153a 

Non-Western  Studies — (One  Term) 

Six  courses  in  at  least  three  of  the  following  areas: 

Humanities  and  Arts 
Natural  Science 
Urban  Science 

African  and  Afro-American  Studies 
Education 

MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS: 

Communicology  majors  are  required  to  take  the  core  curriculum  above, 
plus  Communications — 155,  201,  202,  231,  232,  251,  300,  201,  311,  312, 
401,  411,  412,  421  and  12  other  electives. 

Broadcasting  majors  are  required  to  take  the  core  curriculum  above, 
plus  Communications — 155,  156,  221,  231,  232,  251,  300,  311,  or  312, 
321,  322,  323,  325,  421,  441  and  12  other  electives. 
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Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  majors  are  required  to  take  the  core 
curriculum  above,  plus  Communications — 165,  251,  252,  253,  255,  301, 
351,  352,  353,  355,  361,  362,  363,  364,  451,  452,  plus  Psychology  222, 
343,  Education  211  and  7  other  electives. 

The  Major  Areas 

Communicology  is  the  area  for  that  student  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
thorough  general  knowledge  and  proficiency  in  communication  prin¬ 
ciples  with  the  goal  of  pursuing  advanced  study  at  the  graduate  leve’ 
It  emphasizes  the  latest  research  results  and  the  interdisciplinary  n.1 
ture  of  communication  as  it  is  related  to  other  academic  areas. 

Radio-Television-Film  is  an  area  which  stresses  professional  knowledge 
and  competence  in  the  electronic  mass  media  for  that  student  who 
wishes  to  pursue  a  career  in  educational,  commercial  or  public  broad 
cast  communication.  It  also  provides  a  foundation  for  further  study  k* 
these  fields. 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  is  a  career  where  competent  indi¬ 
viduals  are  badly  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  children  and  adults 
who  have  speech,  language,  hearing  and  other  handicaps.  A  major  in 
this  area  provides  the  student  with  an  option  of  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  or  proceeding  on  to  graduate  school  for  an  ad¬ 
vanced  degree  in  a  field  with  unlimited  opportunity. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

151  THE  DYNAMICS  OF  COMMUNICATION  I 

The  study  of  communication  as  it  facilitates  learning,  causes  social  impact, 
and  functions  as  an  instrument  of  change  in  self,  others  and  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  Major  emphasis  upon  interpersonal  and  small-group  com¬ 
munication. 

152  THE  DYNAMICS. OF  COMMUNICATION  II 

Continuation  of  151  with  study  of  components  by  which  communications 
are  related  to  the  masses  and  fit  into  social  and  political  systems.  Major 
emphasis  upon  public  and  professional  communication. 

153  THE  RHETORIC  OF  CHANGE  IN  CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETY  I 

Theoretical  and  practical  study  of  the  potential  for  change  in  modern  society 
with  analysis  and  evaluation  of  means  of  effecting  change  such  as  learning, 
persuading,  social  force,  authority,  revolution.  Special  emphasis  on  under¬ 
standing  and  measuring  the  effects  of  persuasion. 
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154  THE  RHETORIC  OF  CHANGE  IN  CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETY  II 

Studies  in  writing  and  presenting  persuasive  messages  in  conference,  negoti¬ 
ation,  debate  and  broadcasting  situations.  Methods  of  analysing  and  pre¬ 
dicting  receiver  response  to  persuasion;  the  ethical  responsibilities  of  the 
persuader. 

155  BROADCAST  COMMUNICATION  FUNDAMENTALS 

Introduction  to  radio  and  television  station  responsibility.  Organization, 
personnel  and  management  in  the  station.  Technical  Orientation.  Program¬ 
ming  principles.  Legal  aspects  of  broadcasting. 

156  RADIO,  TELEVISION  AND  FILM  PERFORMANCE 

The  role  and  responsibility  of  the  performer  in  radio,  television  and  film. 
Experience  in  announcing,  interviewing,  narrating  and  acting.  Analysis  and 
evaluation  of  radio,  television  and  film  performance.  Prerequisite  155  or 
permission  of  instructor. 


161  VOICE  AND  DICTION 

Modification  of  speech  behavior  based  upon  an  understanding  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  producing  speech  and  the  elements  of  oral  language. 

165  BASES  OF  SPEECH  BEHAVIOR 

Study  of  the  social,  physical,  neurological,  phonetic,  linguistic  and  genetic 
bases  for  the  production  and  perception  of  speech.  Prerequisite:  161  or 
permission  of  instructor. 


201  INTERPERSONAL  AND  GROUP  COMMUNICATION 

Perception  of  persons;  the  self  and  the  other,  empathy  and  involvement; 
norms  of  social  encounter;  dimensions  of  human  interaction;  group  struc¬ 
ture  and  process;  intergroup  communication. 

202  COMMUNICATION  BEHAVIOR  IN  COMPLEX  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  functioning  of  complex  organizations  and  social  groupings  with  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  communication  systems  involved;  the  significance  of  com¬ 
munication  to  goals,  structure  and  functioning  of  organizations. 

211  INTERPRETATIVE  COMMUNICATION 

The  artistic  symbol;  language  and  movement;  forms  of  oral  literature;  in¬ 
trinsic  and  extrinsic  qualities  of  art;  prosodic  elements,  representation  and 
interpretation;  dimensions  of  aesthetic  meaning;  impression  and  expression. 

221  INTRODUCTION  TO  RADIO,  TELEVISION  AND  FILM  PRODUCTION 

Principles  of  production  for  radio,  television  and  film.  Experience  in  audio 
and  visual  expression  through  the  media.  Exposure  to  equipment  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  production.  Prerequisite:  155. 

231  MASS  MEDIA  AND  THE  SOCIETY 

History,  development,  structure  and  impact  of  the  mass  media  in  our  modern 
society.  Standards  of  evaluation.  Emphasis  upon  radio,  television  and  film. 

232  URBAN  MASS  MEDIA 

Roles  and  Political  influence  of  mass  media  in  urban  issues.  Struggle  of 
community  interest  groups  for  public  visibility.  Influence  of  class  related 
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media  in  distorting  issues.  Roles  of  special  communication  vehicles.  Atten¬ 
tion  to  opportunity  of  media  for  services. 

235  RADIO-TELEVISION-FILM  WRITING 

Writing  developed  as  cognitive  process  and  skill  to  create  understanding 
of  audio-visual  forms  in  scripts.  Study  of  media  functions,  differential  char¬ 
acteristics,  critical  standards,  aural  and  visual  psychology,  communicative 
potential  of  each  and  interrelationships  with  others. 

241  HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FILM 

History  and  development  of  motion  pictures  as  an  art  form.  Analysis  of 
social,  economic  and  cultural  factors  involved  in  film  development.  Impact 
of  motion  pictures  on  the  society.  Covers  film  from  its  inception  through 
World  War  II. 

242  HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONTEMPORARY  FILM 

Continuation  of  241  covering  significant  factors  in  the  history  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  film  from  1945  to  the  present  day.  Prerequisite:  241  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

251  PHONETICS:  THEORY  AND  APPLICATION 

Study  of  the  available  descriptions  of  the  sounds  of  speech.  Mastery  of  the 
International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  Laboratory  in  Phonetic  transcription. 

252  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ORAL  COMMUNICATION  IN  CHILDREN 

The  growth  of  speech  and  language  in  children;  theories  of  speech  and 
language  development.  Prerequisite:  165. 

253  INTRODUCTION  TO  ORAL  COMMUNICATIVE  DISORDERS 

A  survey  of  the  disorders  of  speech  and  hearing,  including  information  pre¬ 
valence,  causes,  types  and  effects.  Consideration  of  problems  commonly 
found  among  school  children;  roles  of  teachers  and  therapists.  Prerequisites: 
165, 251, 252. 

255  SPEECH  AND  HEARING  PROGRAMS  IN  SCHOOLS 

Organizing  speech  and  hearing  therapy  programs  in  schools;  State  pro¬ 
grams  and  professional  relationships;  procedures  and  materials  for  screen¬ 
ing,  scheduling,  lesson  planning  and  evaluation. 

300  COMMUNICATIONS  PRACTICUM 

Open  to  individuals  or  groups  of  students  interested  in  practical  applications 
of  communication  principles  to  types  of  communication  activities.  Two 
terms  equal  one  course  credit. 

300A  Debate  300D  Speakers'  Bureau  and  Interpretation 

300B  Radio-Television-Film  300E  Community  Activity 

300C  Clinical  laboratory  300F  Journalism 

301  COMMUNICATION  THEORIES  AND  MODELS 

An  introduction  to  current  multidisciplinary  communication  theory;  defini¬ 
tions,  analysis  of  models  and  dynamics;  basic  processes  and  major  types  of 
activities;  systems,  functions,  and  general  principle  value  systems  and  norms 
for  an  integrative  theory  of  communication  in  our  society. 
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302  INFORMATIVE  COMMUNICATION 

The  major  forms,  variables,  and  processes  of  informative  comunication;  con¬ 
cepts  of  innovation,  diffusion,  and  gate-keeping;  media  and  message  analy¬ 
sis;  levels  of  knowledge;  processes  of  perception,  learning,  and  cognition 
in  communication. 

303  FUNCTIONS  OF  COMMUNICATION  IN  DECISION-MAKING 

Forms  of  discussion  and  debate  as  procedures  in  developing  social  decisions. 
The  uses  of  these  procedures  in  intra-group  and  inter-group  decision 
making. 

311  COMMUNICATION  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

The  role  of  communication  in  recent  social  changes,  particularly  in  America; 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  communications  on  the  formulation  and  resolution 
of  social  issues. 

312  INTER-CULTURAL  COMMUNICATION 

Communication  variables  as  components  of  dominant  cultural  systems, 
levels,  and  sub-cultures.  Barriers  and  breakdowns.  Communications  achieve¬ 
ments  and  cultural  change.  Special  attention  to  variations  in  the  United 
States. 

321  NEWS  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  BROADCASTING 

Principles,  techniques  and  forms  of  broadcast  journalism.  Practical  work  in 
news  preparation,  editing  and  delivery  for  radio  and  television.  Planning  and 
production  of  public  affairs  programs. 

322  MODERN  AUDIO  PRODUCTION  AND  DIRECTION 

Planning  and  production  of  audio  in  the  mass  media.  Innovative  uses  of 
sound  in  radio,  television  and  film.  Planning,  scripting,  rehearsing  and  direct¬ 
ing  sound  experiences  under  professional  conditions.  Prerequisite:  221. 

323  TELEVISION  PRODUCTION  AND  DIRECTION 

Elements  of  production  in  television,  including  cameras,  audio,  staging, 
lighting,  graphics,  recording,  special  effects.  Experience  in  creating,  pro¬ 
ducing  and  directing  full-length  programs  for  television.  Evaluation  of 
program  forms.  Prerequisite:  221. 

325  REGULATION  AND  FREEDOM  IN  BROADCAST  COMMUNICATION 

Laws,  rules  and  regulations  governing  radio  and  television.  Relationship  of 
government,  general  public  and  professional  critic  to  the  media.  Responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  broadcaster.  Freedom  of  speech  vs.  censorship  in  radio  and 
television. 

341  PRINCIPLES  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF  CINEMATOGRAPHY 

The  theory  and  principles  of  film  making  for  the  theatre  and  television. 
Experience  in  planning,  writing,  directing,  editing  and  sound  recording  of 
films.  Prerequisite:  221. 

351  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  EAR  AND  VOCAL  MECHANISMS 

Study  of  the  organs  and  systems  of  the  body  related  to  the  processes  of 
hearing  and  speech. 
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352  DISORDERS  OF  ARTICULATION 

Consideration  of  theories,  principles  and  procedures  for  appraisal  and 
treatment  of  deviant  articulation.  Observation  of  therapy  procedures.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  253. 

353  DISORDERS  OF  VOICE 

Consideration  of  theories,  principles,  procedures  for  appraisal  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  deviant  voice  production.  Observation  of  therapy  procedures.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  253. 

355  INTRODUCTION  TO  STUTTERING 

A  study  of  theories,  principles  and  procedures  for  the  appraisal  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  persons  with  dysfluencies  in  speech.  Prerequisite:  253. 

361  INTRODUCTION  TO  AUDIOLOGY 

Study  of  hearing,  both  normal  and  abnormal.  Information  on  the  nature, 
causes,  incidence  of  hearing  disorders.  Rehabilitative  treatment  of  individ¬ 
uals  with  hearing  disorders.  Prerequisite:  253. 

362  AUDIOMETRY:  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 

Study  of  the  methods  of  hearing  assessment  in  clinical,  educational,  indus¬ 
trial  and  medical  settings.  Prerequisite:  361. 

363  AURAL  REHABILITATION  I 

Treatment  of  hearing  disabilities  especially  in  children.  Auditory  training 
and  methods  for  speech  and  language  stimulation.  Prerequisites:  361,  362. 

364  AURAL  REHABILITATION  II 

Study  of  the  major  theories  of  speech  reading  and  procedures  for  teaching 
visual  communication  skills  to  hearing-impaired  persons.  Prerequisites:  361, 
362,  363. 

401  GREAT  SPOKESMEN  FOR  FREEDOM 

Reading  and  application  of  historical,  critical  and  psychological  rhetorical 
analysis  to  outstanding  black  speakers  and  writers  who  used  their  powers 
of  communication  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom  for  black  Americans. 

402  PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE 

Methods  of  organizing  communication  in  formal  policy-making  groups, 
with  special  emphasis  on  standard  rules  of  parliamentary  law,  and  the  role 
of  the  chairman  in  such  meetings. 

411  NON-VERBAL  AND  MULTI-MEDIA  COMMUNICATION 

Communication  as  a  multisymbolic  achievement.  Forms  and  functions  of 
non-linguistic  symbols.  Cultural  variations  and  development.  Measurement 
and  evaluation.  Creativity  and  new  forms  of  communication. 

412  METHODOLOGICAL  APPROACHES  IN  STUDYING  COMMUNICATION 

BEHAVIOR 

Methods,  techniques,  variables,  measuring  instruments  currently  used  in 
the  study  of  communication  behavior. 
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421  COMMUNICOLOGY  SEMINAR 

In-depth  study  of  variables  and  issues  in  communication  theory  and  re¬ 
search.  Topics  alternate  between  audience  behavior,  rhetorical  theory, 
language,  Semantics,  Linguistics  and  others. 

422  THE  AUDIENCE  FOR  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

The  study  of  radio  and  television  audiences  and  their  impact  on  the  creation 
of  program  forms.  Techniques  of  audience  measurement.  Programming  for 
the  specialized  audience. 

425  EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING 

Exploration  of  the  values  and  potential  of  educational  radio  and  television. 
Analysis  of  the  educational  station's  purpose,  ethics,  policy,  staffing,  income 
sources  and  programming;  utilization  in  the  culture  and  in  education. 

431  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  TELEVISION  AND  RADIO 

Interaction  of  programming  and  advertising  in  the  American  system.  Roles 
of  advertising  agency,  sponsor,  station  representative,  time  salesman;  intro¬ 
duction  to  marketing  research;  study  of  procedures  and  methods  of  program 
and  commercial  production. 

435  BROADCAST  MANAGEMENT 

Principles  of  successful  radio  and  television  station  management.  Study  of 
administrative  organization  and  procedures;  responsibilities  to  the  public 
and  the  FCC;  forms  of  regulation  and  the  profit  motive.  Prerequisite:  155. 

441  MASS  COMMUNICATION  SEMINAR 

In-depth  study  and  discussion  of  major  problems  in  mass  communication. 
Introduction  to  limited  research  in  the  media.  Topics  will  alternate  in  terms 
of  current  issues. 

451  DIAGNOSTIC  METHODS  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY 

Methods  for  evaluation  of  persons  with  speech  and  hearing  disorders.  Pro¬ 
cedures  for  testing,  case  reporting  and  recommendations  for  treatment. 
Four  classes.  Prerequisite:  253. 

452  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY:  PHYSIOGENIC  DISORDERS 

A  study  of  theories,  principles  and  procedures  for  appraisals  and  treatment 
of  deviant  voice  and  articulation  that  accompany  cerebal  palsy,  cleft  palate, 
maxillofacial  injuries,  and  other  physical  anomalies.  Four  classes.  Prerequi¬ 
sites:  253, 351. 

453  DISORDERS  OF  LANGUAGE 

Study  of  the  theories  of  comunicative  processes  including  symbolization, 
meaning,  and  syntax  as  they  pertain  to  individuals  with  language  impair¬ 
ment.  Specific  attention  given  to  rehabilitation  procedures.  Prerequisite: 
253, 351. 

461  SEMINAR  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY 

In-depth  study  of  special  interest  areas  in  speech  pathology  including  re¬ 
search.  Topics  alternate. 

491-92-93  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  area  faculty. 
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SCHOOL  OF  HUMANITIES  AND  THE  ARTS 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  OBJECTIVES 


The  special  concern  of  the  humanities  is  the  individual — his  hopes,  his 
aspirations,  his  dreams,  his  failures,  his  hatreds,  his  life — and  the  im¬ 
pact  of  social  change  is  in  the  final  analysis  on  the  individual.  The  hu¬ 
manities  should  help  the  individual  to  respond  and  react  to  change  and 
develop  values  which  will  enable  him  to  induce  needed  change  in  our 
society  and  culture. 

At  Shaw,  we  name  Languages  and  Literatures,  History,  Philosophy  and 
Religion,  the  Performing  Arts,  and  the  Visual  Arts  as  collegiate  studies 
included  in  the  School  of  Humanities  and  the  Arts. 

Four  assumptions  underly  the  reasons  for  the  humanities  and  arts 
at  Shaw.  The  first  assumption  is  that  they  are  an  instrument  of  social 
change.  Admittedly,  such  an  assumption  seemingly  refutes  the  “eternal 
verities"  concept  which  holds  that  there  are  certain  immutable  and 
timeless  truths  for  all  men  everywhere  and  these  are  the  special  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  humanities.  We  hold  that  there  are  timeless  truths;  but, 
under  the  pressure  of  dynamic  social  change  these  truths  undergo  sub¬ 
tle  but  significant  changes,  giving  man's  self-image  new  nuances  and 
imposing  new  limitations  on  his  moral  options  and  alternatives.  For 
instance,  there  an  fewer  opportunities  for  a  man  living  in  the  twentieth 
century  to  act  heroically;  indeed,  in  many  instances,  there  are  none. 
On  the  other  hand,  during  the  Renaissance  anti-heroism  was  not  the 
ideal  and  the  individual  as  potential  hero  loomed  large  in  the  values  of 
the  times. 

The  second  assumption  underlying  our  rationale  for  change  is  that 
these  curricula  should  deal  in  the  main  with  contemporary  issues  and 
subjects.  We  advocate  a  continuing  concern  with  the  lessons  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  history,  but  we  also  believe  that  humanities  courses  can  be 
made  more  functional  and  interesting  if  they  focus  on  present  needs 
and  problems.  Humanities  assignments  should  stay  abreast  of  present 
problems  and  literally  ride  the  crest  of  the  waves  of  social  change.  They 
should  reflect  an  alert  concern  for  the  relevant  and  the  pertinent. 
Whereas  at  one  time  assignments  were  to  read  Hamlet,  today  the  as¬ 
signment  might  focus  on  assassination  writings  which  examine  the  as¬ 
sassination  syndrome  currently  vexing  our  democratic  society.  We  do 
not  propose  to  abandon  the  timeless  truths  of  the  Greeks,  Shakespeare 
and  other  classical  giants,  but  to  include  and  emphasize  concerns  of 
our  time.  A  further  argument  for  humanities  curricula  with  a  contem¬ 
porary  relevancy  is  that  the  anti-heroic  man  of  the  mid-twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  finds  his  best  self-image  in  the  anti-heroic  literature  of  the 
mid-twentieth  century. 
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Humanities  and  arts  curricula  should  be  concerned  with  man  as  he  is 
today,  and  the  syllabi  in  the  various  major  areas  reflect  this  concern. 

The  third  assumption  is  that  the  study  of  the  humanities  and  arts  can 
prepare  students  for  specific  careers.  It  is  no  longer  defensible  to  con¬ 
sider  study  in  the  humanities  an  embellishment,  for  there  are  many 
new  and  emerging  vocational  outlets  for  humanities  majors.  Majors  in 
literature,  for  instance  can  find  jobs  in  government,  teaching,  business, 
journalism  and  publishing. 

The  fourth  and  final  assumption  is  that  the  study  of  the  humanities 
and  arts  can  be  worldwide  in  scope  and  emphasis.  It  is  not  enough  to 
argue  that  non-western  materials  should  be  included  along  with  west¬ 
ern  materials.  We  insist  that  there  is  a  desperate  need  to  conquer  cul¬ 
tural  illiteracy  by  studying  the  literature,  art  and  thought  of  Africa, 
India,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Similarly,  there  is  an  impera¬ 
tive  need  to  explore  and  know  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the 
black  experience  throughout  the  world.  We  hold  that  this  is  vital  be¬ 
cause  the  peace  of  the  world  may  very  well  hang  upon  our  knowledge 
about  other  cultures  and  other  people.  We  also  believe  that  the  black 
student,  for  better  self-acceptance  and  for  a  better  self-image  must 
know  his  culture  and  his  "soul  roots." 


CORE  REQUIREMENTS 


All  students  registered  in  the  School  of  Humanities  and  the  Arts  are 
required  to  complete  the  following  Core  courses  as  a  part  of  their  gen¬ 
eral  education  program: 

English  151, 152,  153b 
Humanities  171  or  172 

American,  English  or  World  Literature  (two  courses) 
Mathematics  (one  course) 

Natural  and  Physical  Science  (one  course) 

Urban  Science  (one  course) 

Communications  (one  course) 

(Note:  Students  majoring  in  Foreign  Language  and  English  have  additional  re¬ 
quirements  in  a  foreign  language — 4  terms,  in  Non-Western  Studies  1 
term,  and  in  Western  Civilization — 2  terms.) 

Major  concentrations  are  offered  in  the  following  subject  matter  areas. 


ART 


ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

HISTORY 


MUSIC 

PHILOSOPHY 

RELIGION 

SPANISH 


THEATER 
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HISTORY 


The  requirements  for  a  major  in  history  are:  (a)  A  minimum  of  ten 
courses  in  History,  including  the  following:  311,  312,  321,  341,  342;  (b) 
Urban  Economics  221;  (c)  Urban  Issues  and  Problems  191  (d)  Power  in 
the  City  231;  (e)  Geography  313;  (f)  a  minimum  of  sixteen  elective 
courses  from  major  or  cognate  areas. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

GEOGRAPHY 

211  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

A  study  of  the  natural  environment  as  related  to  man  and  his  activities. 

212  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

A  detailed  study  of  the  geography  of  North  America  by  geographic  regions. 
Man's  distribution,  life  and  economic  activities  discussed  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  relation  to  the  natural  environment. 

313  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY 

A  description  and  analysis  of  the  major  regions  of  the  world  with  emphasis 
upon  man  and  his  use  of  the  lands.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for 
persons  majoring  in  elementary  education  and  the  social  studies. 

HISTORY 

211  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION 

The  development  of  Western  Civilization  from  the  Renaissance  to  1750. 

212  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION 

The  development  of  Western  Civilization  to  the  present. 

311,312  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

This  course  deals  with  important  political,  economic  and  intellectual  events 
from  the  16th  century  to  the  present. 

321  NEGRO  HISTORY 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  African  civilization;  the  impact  of 
imperialism  on  Africa  and  the  Negro  in  American  civilization.  Special  em¬ 
phasis  on  recent  developments  in  the  area  of  civil  rights. 

331  LATIN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Survey  of  the  factors  that  have  been  responsible  for  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Latin  American  institutions.  The  role  of  the  U.S.  in  Hispanic  America 
will  be  stressed,  especially  The  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

341,342  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  evolution  of  America  from  its  European  background  to  date. 
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343  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  AMERICA 

A  survey  course  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  1890  to  the  present, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  Progressive  Era,  the  two  World  Wars,  the 
Depression,  the  New  Deal,  the  Viet  Nam  war  and  the  rise  of  the  United 
States  to  a  position  of  a  world  power. 

351  THE  FAR  EAST 

A  history  of  the  peoples,  cultures,  religions,  politics,  economy  and  national¬ 
ism  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

352  HISTORY  OF  CLASSICAL  TIMES 

A  survey  of  the  cultural  developments  in  the  ancient  countries  of  the  Nile, 
the  Tigris-Euphrates,  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

353  INTRODUCTION  TO  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY 

The  period  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  discovery  of  America. 
Emphasis  upon  the  Medieval  Church,  Feudalism  and  the  rise  of  national 
states,  commerce  and  towns. 

361  ENGLISH  HISTORY 

A  study  of  the  beginning  and  development  of  English  nationality  and  the 
fusion  of  elements  in  the  making  of  the  English  people  and  their  constitu¬ 
tion  and  legal  system. 


362  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

This  course  deals  with  the  history  of  North  Carolina  from  early  settlement 
in  Jamestown  to  the  present.  Emphasis  placed  upon  the  political,  economic, 
religious  and  social  development  of  the  state  from  an  aristocratic  govern¬ 
ment  to  a  more  democratic  state.  (Open  especially  to  prospective  teachers 
who  desire  to  work  in  the  state.) 


371  AFRICAN  HISTORY 

A  general  survey  of  the  peoples  and  civilizations  of  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Sudan, 
Ghana,  Manding  and  Songhai. 


411  RENAISSANCE  AND  REFORMATION 

A  survey  of  the  period  of  transition  from  medieval  to  modern  Europe, 
Italian  Renaissance,  development  of  arts  and  sciences,  rise  of  Protestantism 
and  the  Catholic  reaction. 

412  THE  NEAR  AND  MIDDLE  EAST 

A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  contemporary  nations,  states  and  other  political 
and  governmental  units  in  the  world  area  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Near  and  Middle  East. 

413  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  1750  TO  THE  PRESENT 

A  survey  of  the  role  of  economic  forces  in  the  creation  of  modern  industrial 
society. 

423  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY 

A  study  of  the  economic  forces  which  have  helped  to  propel  America  for¬ 
ward  as  the  most  dynamic  industrial  nation.  Emphasis  on  recent  inventions 
and  discoveries  in  the  economic  field. 
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433  HISTORY  OF  THE  SOUTH 

A  survey  of  the  southern  region  of  the  United  States  with  emphasis  on  the 
role  it  has  played  in  the  fabric  of  this  country. 

441  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY 

Formation  and  implementation  of  American  foreign  policy  from  1789  to  the 
present.  Topics  to  be  discussed  are:  Isolationism,  Manifest  Destiny,  Open 
Door  Policy,  Roosevelt  Corollary,  Stimson  Doctrine,  Truman  Doctrine,  and 
others. 

442  PROBLEMS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  historical  problems  that  are 
related  to  the  general  context  of  a  survey  course  in  American  History.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  documents.  Primarily  for  upper 
class  students  in  the  social  sciences. 

445  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

An  analysis  of  the  origins  and  nature  of  the  American  Revolution  and  its 
relationship  to  the  Constitution  of  1787. 

451  HISTORY  OF  THE  USSR 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
course  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  from  the  Revolution  of  1917  to  the  present. 
Emphasis  on  the  Cold  War  between  East  and  West. 

481,  482,  483  SEMINAR 

491,  492,493  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 


LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 


English:  The  requirements  for  a  major  in  English  are:  (a)  A  minimum  of 
fifteen  courses  in  English  including  211,  212,  213,  215,  220  or  221,  230, 
231,  321,  or  322,  331,  332  and  five  other  English  electives.  Additionally, 
History  361  is  required,  four  terms  of  a  Foreign  Language  and  fifteen 
electives. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

151  MODERN  GRAMMAR  AND  LINGUISTICS 

Designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  contemporary  structural  American 
grammar  and  usage. 

152  SEMANTIC  ANALYSIS 

Designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  forms  of  definition,  classification  and 
analysis  through  the  study  of  the  behavior  of  language. 
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153  EXPOSITORY  ANALYSIS 

Designed  to  exercise  the  student  in  the  major  forms  of  expository  writings. 

211  CRITICAL  ANALYSIS 

Training  in  the  organization  and  presentation  of  analyses  and  judgment  of 
literary  works.  An  introduction  to  literary  criticism. 

212  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

A  study  of  representative  writers  of  English  literature  from  the  Old  English 
Period  to  the  Neo-Classical  Age.  Emphasis  on  major  works. 

213  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

A  study  of  representative  writers  of  English  literature  from  Neo-Classical 
Age  through  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Emphasis  on  major  works. 

215  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

A  short  history  of  the  English  language,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  words  and  forms  of  English. 

220  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

A  study  of  American  Literature  from  its  beginning  to  the  late  Nineteenth 
Century.  Emphasis  on  major  works. 

221  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

A  study  of  American  Literature  from  the  late  Nineteenth  Century  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  on  major  works. 

230  WORLD  LITERATURE 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Western  Civilization  from  Homer  to 
Goethe  in  English  translation. 

231  WORLD  LITERATURE 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Western  Civilization  from  Goethe  to  the 
present  in  English  translation. 

321  SHAKESPEARE 

A  study  of  the  comedies  and  histories  of  the  late  1590's  with  emphasis 
on  understanding  and  appreciating  the  earlier  plays.  Prerequisites:  211, 
212,  213. 

322  SHAKESPEARE 

A  study  of  the  comedies  and  tragedies  of  the  later  period  with  emphasis 
on  understanding  the  development  of  Shakespeare's  powers  as  a  dramatist. 
Prerequisites:  211,  212,  213,  321. 

331  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR 

Intensive  review  of  structural  principles  of  both  traditional  and  generative 
forms. 

332  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION 

Intensive  exercise  in  expository  and  narrative  writing  with  emphasis  on 
style. 
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333  CREATIVE  WRITING 

Intensive  exercise  in  the  writing  and  analysis  of  dramatic,  fictional  and 
poetic  forms. 

410  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL 

The  development  of  the  novel  from  Defoe  to  the  twentieth  century.  Ex¬ 
tensive  reading. 

411  THE  SHORT  STORY 

The  development  of  short  fiction  with  emphasis  on  American  authors. 
Extensive  reading. 

412  MODERN  POETRY 

A  study  of  representative  English  and  American  poets  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  Extensive  reading. 

413  CONTEMPORARY  PROSE 

A  study  of  representative  prose  writers  of  the  twentieth  century.  Extensive 
reading. 

421  ENGLISH  ROMANTIC  POETS 

A  study  of  the  English  Romantic  poets  with  special  attention  given  to 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 

422  VICTORIAN  POETRY 

A  study  of  representative  poets  of  the  Victorian  Era  with  special  emphasis 
on  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold. 

432  MODERN  DRAMA 

A  study  of  dramatic  literature  from  Ibsen  to  the  present. 

431, 482,  483 

Advanced  topics  for  English  area  majors.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  area 
faculty. 

491,492,  493 

Independent  study  and  research  for  English  area  majors.  Prerequisite:  Con¬ 
sent  of  the  area  faculty. 

The  English  area  also  offers  a  two-term  humanities  sequences  as  follows: 

171  THE  ARTIST'S  WAY  OF  KNOWING 

The  Word — The  objectives  of  the  humanities  sequence  are:  1)  to  expose 
students  to  the  possibilities  of  knowing,  ordering,  and  communicating  ex¬ 
perience  through  means  other  than  the  scientific,  rational,  expository,  and 
argumentative;  2)  to  expose  students  to  people  who  are  involved  in  the 
creative  experience;  3)  to  foster  an  appreciation  of  creativity;  4)  to  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  the  student's  inward  experience  through  an 
analysis  of  his  own  response  to  creative  expression;  and  5)  to  make  the 
student  more  able  to  recognize  what  the  creator  is  doing  to  evoke  the 
response  he  is  evoking.  (This  course  will  deal  with  literature  and  will  con¬ 
sist  of  an  intensive  examination  of  two  plays,  two  short  stories,  two 
novels,  and  several  poems.  Within  each  genre,  one  work  will  be  a  tradi- 
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tional  solution  of  the  problems  created  by  the  genre  and  the  other  work 
will  be  a  "modern,"  non-traditional  solution  of  these  same  problems.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  contrast  within  the  genre  will  make  students  more  able  to 
recognize  the  effect  of  various  techniques,  more  able  to  respond  to  the 
richness  and  variety  of  modern  expression,  and  more  free  of  the  limits  of 
their  own  individuality.) 

172  THE  ARTIST'S  WAY  OF  KNOWING 

The  Senses — This  part  of  the  sequence  will  deal  primarily  with  art  and 
music,  along  with  films  and  various  multi-media  mixes.  A  unique  aim 
of  this  course  will  be  to  help  the  student  to  employ  all  of  the  senses  to 
perceive  the  world. 

French:  Majors  in  French  are  required  to  take  Elementary  and  Intermediate 
French  (French  151,  152,  153  ,154),  but  may  exempt  themselves  from  some 
of  them  by  way  of  the  Exemption  Examination  if  they  have  had  two  years 
of  French  in  high  school.  French  majors  have  to  complete  at  least  ten  upper 
level  courses  in  French  including  the  following:  (French  213,  322,  323,  333, 
334,  342,  411,  412)  and  thirteen  electives. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

211,212  RAPID  READING 

Designed  to  give  the  student  some  conception  of  the  thought  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  French  people  as  reflected  in  the  selected  samples  of 
their  literature.  Prerequisites:  French  153,  T 54  (Intermediate  French).  Not 
intended  for  majors. 

213  PHONETICS 

Practical  study  of  the  most  important  fundamentals  of  French  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  Analysis  of  individual  difficulties  with  corrective  exercises.  Prerequi¬ 
sites:  French  153,  154. 

222  BASIC  CONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH 

Intensive  oral  practice  to  improve  the  student's  learning  and  speaking  abil¬ 
ities  and  to  increase  his  command  of  vocabulary.  This  course  is  primarily 
intended  for  non-majors  who  want  to  attain  a  certain  fluency  in  French. 
Prerequisite:  French  153,  154. 

312  EXPLICATION  DE  TEXTES 

A  course  designed  to  observe  critically  the  works  of  authors  studied  in 
high  schools  and  colleges  through  study  of  texts.  Prerequisites:  French  153, 
154. 

322  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION  I 

A  study  of  French  Civilization  from  the  time  of  ancient  "Gaul"  through 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Renaissance.  Prerequisites:  French  153,  154. 

323  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION  II 

A  study  of  the  political,  historical  and  artistic  developments  in  France  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  centuries  with  particular  attention  to  current  French  civili¬ 
zation.  Prerequisite:  French  322. 
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330  EARLY  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

A  survey  of  early  French  literature  from  Les  Chansons  de  Geste  and  Les 
Romans  Courtois  by  way  of  the  Chantadors  and  French  religious  Drama 
and  Comedy  to  Francois  Villon  and  the  Renaissance  (Francois  Rabelais, 
Marot,  Du  Bellaye  and  La  Pleiade,  Ronsard,  Montaigne).  Prerequisites: 
French  153,  154. 

331  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

A  survey  of  Seventeenth  Century  Literature  as  illustrated  by  the  works  of 
Pascal,  Descartes,  La  Fontaine,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Corneille,  Racine  and 
Moliere.  Prerequisites:  French  153,  154. 

332  THE  CENTURY  OF  "LES  PHILOSOPHES" 

A  survey  of  the  philosophic  and  social  outlook  of  the  eighteenth  century 
as  reflected  in  the  writing  of  the  encyclopedists  Montesquieu,  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau.  Prerequisites:  French  153,  154. 

333  FRENCH  LITERATURE  FROM  ROMANTICISM  TO  SYMBOLISM 

A  detailed  study  of  the  works  and  philosophies  of  the  following  nineteenth 
century  authors:  Chateaubriand,  Hugo,  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Zola,  France  and 
the  poets  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Prerequisites:  French 
153, 154. 

334  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

A  detailed  study  of  the  works  and  philosophies  of  French  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  authors  from  Marcel  Proust,  Andre  Gide,  and  the  Surrealist  poets  by 
way  of  Jean  Giraudoux,  Francois  Mauriac  and  Antoine  de  Sainte-Exupery 
to  Jean-Paul  Sartre  and  le  nouveau  roman.  Prerequisites:  French  153,  154. 

335  FRENCH  CLASSICAL  DRAMA 

A  detailed  study,  translation  and  discussion  of  some  of  the  works  of  Cor¬ 
neille,  Racine  and  Moliere.  Prerequisite:  At  least  two  literary  survey  courses. 

336  FRENCH  POETRY 

Readings  and  detailed  discussion  of  French  poetry  with  special  emphasis 
on  La  Pleiade,  Boileau  and  some  of  the  modern  poets  from  Baudelaire  to 
Arragon.  Prerequisite:  At  least  two  literary  survey  courses. 

337  FRENCH  LITERARY  EXISTENTIALISM 

A  detailed  study  of  the  philosophical,  political  and  literary  development 
of  French  literary  existentialism,  with  readings  from  the  works  of  Sartre, 
Camus,  Ionesco  and  others.  Prerequisite:  At  least  two  literary  survey 
courses. 

341,342  FRENCH  SYNTAX  AND  COMPOSITION 

A  careful  study  of  advanced  French  grammar  and  linguistics,  developing  in 
the  student  the  'ability  to  "think"  French  and  to  express  himself  well  in 
•  written  French.  Prerequisite:  At  least  two  courses  of  advanced  French. 
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411,  412  ADVANCED  FRENCH  CONVERSATION 

Intended  to  develop  ability  to  converse  in  French.  Prerequisites:  At  least 
two  courses  of  advanced  French. 

German:  A  student  who  wishes  to  take  the  equivalent  of  a  minor  in  Ger¬ 
man  should  take  all  of  the  following  courses  except  German  211  and  212. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

151,  152  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN 

A  study  of  German  grammar,  drill  in  pronunciation,  dictation,  practice  in 
conversation  and  writing.  Reading  of  easy  selections  both  in  prose  and 
poetry. 

153,154  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN 

The  reading  of  prose  and  poetry  with  practice  in  oral  and  written  com¬ 
position. 

211,  212  SCIENTIFIC  GERMAN 

Intended  mainly  for  pre-medical  students  and  others  specializing  in  the  sci¬ 
ences.  To  be  taken  instead  of  German  151-152  and  153-154. 

231,232  GERMAN  LITERATURE 

A  survey  of  German  Language  literature  from  the  Nibellungenlied  to  Ber- 
thold  Brecht  (by  way  of  Martin  Luther,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Gerhard  Haupt¬ 
mann  and  Thomas  Mann).  Prerequisites:  German  151-152  and  153-154. 

322  CIVILIZATION  OF  THE  GERMAN-SPEAKING  COUNTRIES 

(German  civilizations).  A  study  of  the  historical,  political,  and  cultural 
backgrounds,  the  similarities  and  differences  of  the  Austrian,  German  and 
Swiss  civilizations.  Prerequisites:  German  151-152. 

412  ADVANCED  GERMAN  COMPOSITION 

Intensive  practice  in  advanced  conversational  German,  including  oral  re¬ 
ports  by  students  and  class  discussion  of  articles  in  German  news  media, 
such  as  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Spanish:  Students  who  plan  to  major  in  Spanish  must  complete  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Education  courses  prescribed  for  French  majors,  taking  their  foreign 
language  in  Spanish.  They  must  complete  a  minimum  of  ten  upper  level 
courses  in  Spanish  including  the  following:  213,  322,  324,  326,  341,  342, 
411,  412,  and  thirteen  electives. 

Majors  will  be  advised  to  concentrate  their  electives  in  Spanish  American 
studies. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

211  RAPID  READING 

Designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  intermediate  Spanish  and  literature 
and  to  give  the  student  some  conception  of  the  thought  and  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Hispanic  people  as  reflected  in  selected  samples  of  their 
literature. 
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213  PHONETICS 

Practical  study  of  the  most  important  fundamentals  of  Spanish  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  Analysis  of  individual  difficulties  with  corrective  exercises. 


222  BASIC  CONVERSATION 


Intensive  practice  in  the  spoken  language.  Emphasis  is  on  the  systematic 
study  and  use  of  new  vocabulary  through  oral  reports  and  class  discussions 
upon  contemporary  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  life. 

312  CRITICAL  STUDIES  OF  SPANISH  TEXTS 

Designed  to  observe  critically  the  works  of  authors  studied  in  high  schools 
and  colleges  through  study  of  texts. 

322  SPANISH  CIVILIZATION 

This  course  presents  a  survey  of  Spanish  culture.  The  development  of 
Spanish  history,  thought,  art,  and  literature  is  stressed. 

324  SPANISH  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION 

A  survey  of  Spanish  American  countries  from  pre-Columbian  times  to  the 
present,  including  the  independence  movement,  with  a  detailed  study  of 
the  fundamental  aspects  of  their  political,  economic,  and  social  develop¬ 
ment. 

325  SURVEY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  UNTIL  1700 

This  course  deals  with  the  history  of  Spanish  literature  to  1700  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  reading  of  selected  works  of  representative  authors. 


326  SURVEY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE  SINCE  1700 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Spanish  325  and  presents  the  most  im¬ 
portant  trends  in  Spanish  literature  from  the  Eighteenth  Century  to  the 
present. 


327  SURVEY  OF  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  most  important  Spanish  American  coun¬ 
tries  from  the  beginning,  including  a  study  of  the  first  chroniclers,  the 
colonial  period  and  patriotic  writers  of  independence. 


328  SURVEY  OF  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

A  continuation  of  Spanish  327.  Special  emphasis  is  upon  the  writers  who 
have  influenced  the  contemporary  social  and  political  life  of  Spanish  speak¬ 
ing  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

329  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  SPANISH  DRAMA 

The  development  of  Spanish  drama  with  critical  reedings  of  selected  plays 
by  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  Guillen  de  Castro, 
Calderon,  and  others. 


330  CERVANTES 

Detailed  study  of  Don  Quijote  with  special  consideration  of  the  Novelas 
Ejemplares  as  a  key  to  the  Renaissance  and  Counter-Reformation  in  Spain. 
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331  MODERN  SPANISH  LITERATURE 

A  study  of  the  most  important  trends  from  the  generation  of  1898  to  the 
present  day. 

332  SPANISH  AMERICAN  NOVEL 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  novelistic  genre  in  Spanish  American 
literature,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  novels  of  social  protest. 

333  SPANISH  NOVEL 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  novelistic  genre  in  Spain  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  time,  with  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  novelists. 

334  SPANISH  POETRY 

A  study  of  the  development  of  poetry  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time  with  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  poets  of  Spain. 

335  SPANISH  AMERICAN  POETRY 

The  poetic  movements  of  Spanish  America  with  emphasis  on  Modernism 
and  Afro-Cuban  poetry. 

341,342  SPANISH  SYNTAX  AND  COMPOSITION 

A  careful  elucidation  of  Spanish  grammar  with  composition  to  illustrate. 

411,412  ADVANCED  SPANISH  CONVERSATION 

Intended  to  develop  the  ability  to  converse  in  Spanish. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 


A  student  majoring  in  the  area  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  is  required 
to  take  at  least  eight  courses  in  the  area.  Students  may  concentrate  in 
either  area  or  may  divide  his  work  between  Philosophy  and  Religion. 
Twenty-two  electives  are  also  required. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
PHILOSOPHY 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  Questioning 

241  ANCIENT:  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  BEING 

The  origin  of  questioning  in  the  West  springs  from  man's  attunement  of 
awe  and  wonderment  of  standing  in  the  "unboundedness''  of  Being.  The 
course  undertakes,  through  a  study  of  the  pre-Socratics,  to  gain  access  to 
this  attunement  of  thinking  and  to  expose  the  attempt  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle  to  structure  and  delimit  the  truth  of  Being  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  logic.  The  consequences  of  this  attempt  for  the  development  of 
western  thinking  will  be  discussed. 
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242  MODERN:  THE  RISE  OF  SKEPTICISM 

A  study  of  the  rise  of  skepticism  in  Western  thinking  during  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  through  a  discussion  of  the  works  of  Descartes,  Hume  and  Kant.  The 
purpose  of  the  inquiry  is  to  expose  the  roots  of  skepticism  concerning  the 
question  of  truth  and  self-understanding,  and  to  clarify  its  development 
in  the  ever-widening  division  in  our  thinking  between  “objective"  knowl¬ 
edge  and  “subjective"  experience. 

243  CONTEMPORARY:  REDUCTIONISM  AND  REBELLION 

Contemporary  thinking  is  involved  in  a  confusion  of  self-understanding  by 
its  own  reduction  of  man  to  either  an  object,  which  is  defined  by  a 
summation  of  "empirical"  data,  or  to  a  subject,  which  is  isolated  from  any 
context  of  meaning  and  is  left  only  with  its  freedom  to  make  of  itself  what 
it  will.  The  course  attempts  to  penetrate  this  reductionism  and  formulate 
a  way  of  thinking  more  appropriate  to  man's  being  and  destiny. 

Body  and  Language 

251  POETRY  AND  LANGUAGE 

Poetry  is  not  an  embellishment  or  an  ornament  of  language,  nor  is  it  sim¬ 
ply  the  expression  of  feeling,  leaving  thinking  to  philosophy  and  "common 
sense."  Rather,  poetry  holds  within  it  the  essence  of  language  and  thinking, 
and  it  is  the  poet  who  leads  the  thinker.  The  course  shall  undertake  an 
inquiry  of  this  thesis  through  a  dialogue  with  poets  and  thinkers. 

252  MYTH  AND  REALITY 

The  world  of  language  is  the  field  of  activity  or  the  form  of  participation 
where  the  reality  of  man  and  the  world  are  revealed  and  celebrated. 
Reality,  then,  is  not  something  ready-made,  to  be  labeled  with  words,  but 
becomes  what  it  is  through  the  power  of  language  itself.  Mythical  thinking 
is  this  field  of  activity  which  underlies  all  forms  of  human  expression  and 
understanding.  Through  an  inquiry  into  myth,  dance,  drama  and  fiction, 
the  course  shall  undertake  a  discussion  of  their  bearing  upon  reality  and 
thinking. 

253  VISION  AND  PERCEPTION 

Is  the  perceived  world  simply  the  sum  of  objects  identified  by  a  detached 
observer,  controlled  by  verifiable  propositions,  and  secured  by  rational 
principles?  Or,  is  perception,  rather,  the  activity  of  bodily-consciousness  in 
the  world  which  forms  the  foundation  of  all  thinking,  value  and  existence? 
The  course  attempts  to  expose  the  nature  of  perception  through  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  music,  art  and  beauty,  and  to  articulate  an  understanding  of 
vision  as  the  projection  of  perception  which  catches  a  glimpse  of  hidden 
forms  and  meanings  in  the  world  of  the  present. 

Being  and  Knowing 

341  THE  ORIGINS  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

The  present  techno-electronic  age  places  into  question  man's  understand¬ 
ing  of  himself  as  a  person  and  his  relationship  to  the  world.  This  course 
undertakes  an  inquiry  into  the  origins  of  technology  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  essential  relation  of  man  to  his  work  in  the  world. 
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342  SCIENCE  AND  IMAGINATION 

The  conventional  understanding  of  scientific  inquiry  claims  that  its  method 
yields  "precise"  and  "objective"  knowledge.  In  effect,  man  becomes  a 
spectator,  detached,  from  what  he  knows.  In  rethinking  the  basis  of  "scien¬ 
tific"  knowledge,  this  course  shall  place  into  question  the  claim  for  ob¬ 
jectivity  as  an  appropriate  description  for  how  man  knows,  and  shall 
investigate  what  significance  an  understanding  of  the  imagination  has  for 
knowledge  of  any  kind. 

343  EARTH,  WORLD  AND  CONSCIOUSNESS 

"The  mind  is  the  meaning  of  the  body."  The  purpose  of  the  course  shall 
be  to  investigate  the  meaning  and  significance  of  this  statement  for  es¬ 
tablishing  a  basis  of  dialogue  between  the  biological  and  behavioral  sci¬ 
ences,  and  the  questioning  of  truth  which  comes  to  expression  through 
man's  bodily  activity  and  commitment  to  self-understanding  and  to  the 
care  for  the  earth  in  which  he  is  rooted. 

Man  in  Conflict:  The  Dialogue  of  Understanding 

441  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

Philosophical  questioning,  which  is  the  daring  and  enduring  attempt  to 
discover  and  articulate  the  hidden,  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  theology, 
which  is  the  questioning  elaboration  of  religious  experience.  However,  a 
faith  that  does  not  constantly  expose  itself  to  the  possibility  of  unfaith  is 
no  faith  at  all  but  merely  a  convenience.  The  course  shall  attempt  to  show 
the  difference  and  essential  relation  between  the  questioning  of  thought 
and  the  confession  of  belief. 

442  PHILOSOPHY  AND  HISTORY 

Is  history  simply  the  accumulation  of  a  never-ending  sequence  of  events? 
Does  one  gain  an  understanding  of  history  through  the  imposition  of  an 
ideological  superstructure  which  attempts  to  explain  history?  Or  is  history 
the  breaking  forth  of  questioning  itself,  which  involves  man  in  the  ex¬ 
posure  (and  flight  from  exposure)  of  the  truth  of  Being  in  which  he  and 
the  world  are  placed?  The  course  intends,  through  a  discussion  of  selected 
views  of  history,  to  gain  access  to  the  question  of  truth  in  history. 

443  THINKING  AND  ACTION:  BEYOND  NIHILISM 

Nihilism  in  thinking  and  acting  is  the  metaphysical  skepticism  concerning 
the  condition  of  man  coupled  with  the  excessive  moral  passion  for  perfec¬ 
tion.  Nihilism  manifests  itself  both  in  the  nostalgic  righteousness  which  re¬ 
jects  the  need  for  change,  and  apocalyptic  righteousness  which  demands 
instant  change.  The  course  shall  undertake  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
nihilism  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  way  of  feeling,  thinking  and  acting 
which  would  allow  man  to  develop  a  more  mature  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  limits  of  his  humanity,  and  to  enter  more  fully  into  his  destiny, 
as  one  standing  always  in  the  "teeth  of  change." 

451,452,453  SEMINAR:  MAJOR  THINKERS 

461,462,463  SEMINAR:  SPECIAL  TOPICS 

Inquiries  into  particular  problems  and  issues  which  may  arise  from  the  in¬ 
terest  and  questioning  of  students  and  instructor. 
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481,482,483  INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

A  study  developed  by  the  student  and  undertaken  independently  with  the 
instructor. 

484,485  THESIS  RESEARCH  AND  WRITING 

Upon  approval  of  the  Area  Coordinator,  a  student  may  undertake  during 
the  last  two  terms  of  his  undergraduate  study,  an  intensive  inquiry  into  a 
particular  problem,  the  discussion  of  which  shall  be  submitted  in  the 
form  of  a  senior  thesis. 

RELIGION 

The  Study  of  Religion 

225  INTRODUCTION  TO  RELIGION 

The  nature  of  religion.  Basic  concepts:  The  sacred,  the  holy,  myth,  ritual, 
magic,  science,  and  their  relation  to  religion.  Origins  of  religion  in  social 
movements,  and  other  theories  of  religion's  origins.  The  impact  of  se¬ 
cularization  and  urbanization  on  contemporary  religions. 

226  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  SOCIOLOGY  OF  RELIGION 

A  study  of  modern  scientific  attempts  to  understand  religious  experience, 
thought,  behavior  and  institutions,  including  consideration  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  sources  of  religion  and  criteria  of  mature  religious  faith. 

Major  Religious  Traditions 

235  THE  BIBLE 

An  historical  study  of  the  major  books  and  chief  themes  of  the  Hebrew- 
Christian  Bible,  to  provide  a  foundation  for  understanding  the  role  the 
Bible  has  played  in  forming  Western  civilization. 

236  THE  WESTERN  RELIGIOUS  HERITAGE 

Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam:  Their  common  roots  and  divergences,  in¬ 
cluding  the  study  of  their  origins,  distinctive  beliefs  and  practices,  and 
how  they  have  related  to  each  other. 

237  THE  EASTERN  RELIGIOUS  HERITAGE 

Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  Taoism,  the  religions  of  India 
and  China;  their  origins,  basic  beliefs  and  practices,  literature,  and  his¬ 
torical  development. 

238  THE  AFRICAN  RELIGIOUS  HERITAGE 

A  study  of  religion  underlying  the  many  forms  of  religious  expression, 
myth  and  ritual  in  Black  Africa;  the  role  of  religion  in  African  culture;  and 
those  aspects  of  the  African  religious  heritage  which  form  a  vital  part  of 
the  life  and  self-understanding  of  the  Black  American. 

Religion  and  Culture 

345  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEGRO  CHURCH 

A  study  of  the  institutional  church  and  its  impact  upon  the  social,  religious 
and  political  development  of  the  Negro  in  the  United  States.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  Negro  Spirituals,  the  con- 
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tributions  of  church  leaders  and  the  growth  of  Negro  religious  bodies  both 
separate  from  and  within  white  denominations. 

346  BLACK  RELIGION 

A  survey  course  dealing  with  the  intellectual  and  religious  thought  of  Black 
Americans.  We  will  view  religion  as  a  social  force,  seen  in  such  move¬ 
ments  as  the  slave  revolts,  the  abolition  movement,  Marcus  Garvey,  and 
the  Black  Muslims.  We  shall  investigate  the  role  of  black  religion  in  the 
social  protest  movements  in  the  United  States,  and  the  development  of 
black  culture  and  identity. 

347  RELIGION  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

The  historical  development  of  the  major  religious  groups  in  America  is 
studied  with  primary  consideration  given  to  the  growth  and  organization, 
beliefs  and  practices,  social  and  moral  teachings  of  each  group,  and  to  the 
relevance  of  religion  to  the  crucial  issues  of  American  life  in  the  areas  of 
politics,  economics,  society,  and  culture. 

348  ETHICS  AND  SOCIETY 

An  analysis  of  major  areas  of  modern  life  in  the  light  of  the  ethical  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christianity,  and  a  critical  study  of  Christian  ethical  teachings  and 
practice.  Attention  will  be  given  to  such  issues  as  war,  revolution,  eco¬ 
nomic  life,  sex,  and  other  areas. 

349  RELIGION  AND  LITERATURE 

A  study  of  religious  motifs  in  selected  examples  of  recent  literature,  aim¬ 
ing  at  an  understanding  of  contemporary  images  of  man.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  both  on  the  role  religious  traditions  have  played  in  shaping  con¬ 
temporary  images  of  man,  and  the  criticism  of  religion  in  recent  literature. 

History  of  Religious  Thought 

425  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

The  development  of  the  major  classical  forms  of  Christianity  from  New 
Testament  times  through  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
the  history  of  religious  thought  and  ethics,  with  stress  on  Augustine, 
Aquinas,  Francis  of  Assisi,  Luther  and  the  Radical  Reformation. 

426  RELIGION  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD 

The  history  of  religion  in  Europe  and  America  since  1600,  including  the 
response  of  Christianity  and  Judaism  to  the  rise  of  science,  nationalism, 
cultural  pluralism,  secularism,  and  revolution. 

427  CONTEMPORARY  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

An  analysis  of  selected  religious  and  secular  writers  whose  thought  repre¬ 
sents  the  crisis  and  possibilities  of  contemporary  faith,  aiming  at  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  contemporary  image  of  man. 

435,436,437  SEMINAR:  MAJOR  RELIGIOUS  FIGURES 

A  concentrated  study  each  term  of  the  works  of  one  of  the  major  religious 
figures. 
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445,446,447  SEMINAR:  SPECIAL  TOPICS 

Inquiries  into  particular  problems  and  issues  which  may  arise  from  the 
interest  and  questioning  of  students  and  instructor. 

481,482,483  INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

A  study  developed  by  the  student  and  undertaken  independently  with  the 
instructor. 

484,485  THESIS  RESEARCH  AND  WRITING 

Upon  approval  of  the  Area  Coordinator,  a  student  may  undertake,  during 
the  last  two  terms  of  his  undergraduate  study,  an  intensive  inquiry  into  a 
particular  problem,  the  discussion  of  which  shall  be  submitted  in  the  form 
of  a  senior  thesis. 


PERFORMING  ARTS 


Music:  Students  majoring  in  music,  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  are  re¬ 
quired  to  take  eleven  courses  in  the  area  as  a  basic  major  as  follows: 
211,  212,  213,  311,  312,  313,  393,  441,  442  and  443.  Instrumental  majors 
also  take  456,  457,  465  and  466.  Vocal  majors  also  take  in  addition  455, 
463  and  464.  Besides  a  senior  recital,  music  majors  are  required  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  vocal  or  instrumental  ensembles  throughout  their  work  at 
Shaw.  All  music  majors  are  also  required  to  take  fifteen  elective  courses. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

211  BASIC  MUSICIANSHIP 

An  introduction  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  application  of  musical  ele¬ 
ments,  the  procedures  of  expression  and  articulation,  the  performance  of 
music  at  sight  and  musical  dictation. 

212  BASIC  MUSICIANSHIP 

A  continuation  of  Music  211.  Prerequisite:  211. 

213  BASIC  MUSICIANSHIP 

A  continuation  of  Music  212.  Prerequisite:  212. 

215  (a)  UNIVERSITY  CHOIR 

Open  to  all  students.  Extensive  rehearsal  and  performance  required. 

215  (b)  UNIVERSITY  BAND 

Open  to  all  students.  Extensive  rehearsal  and  performance  required. 

215  (c)  UNIVERSITY  CHORALE 

Membership  by  audition  only.  Intensive  rehearsal  and  performance  as 
required. 

215  (d)  CHAMBER  GROUP 

See  Music  215  (b). 
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250  APPLIED  MUSIC 

Private  lessons  in  instrument  or  voice.  Intensive  practice.  Consent  of 
instructor. 

225  MUSIC  APPRECIATION 

An  introduction  to  the  enjoyment  of  music. 

311  HARMONY 

Training  in  all  phases  of  harmonic  theory:  Part  writing,  keyboard  realiza¬ 
tion  from  figured  bass,  transposition  and  improvization.  Prerequisite: 
Music  211,  212,  213  or  consent  of  area. 

312  HARMONY 

A  continuation  of  Music  311. 


313  HARMONY 

A  continuation  of  Music  312. 


350  APPLIED  MUSIC 

Private  lessons  in  instrument  or  voice.  Intensive  practice.  Consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 


393  ADVANCED  HARMONY 

Intensive  review  and  advanced  training  in  all  phases  of  harmonic  theory 
and  practice.  Prerequisites:  Music  311,  312,  313  and  consent  of  instructor 

395  FORM  AND  ANALYSIS 

A  detailed  study  and  analysis  of  the  formal  devices  which  give  cohesive¬ 
ness  to  a  musical  work.  The  study  of  both  formal  and  expressive  aspects 
of  performance.  Prerequisite:  Music  311. 

441  MUSIC  HISTORY 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  entire  spectrum  of  man's  music  and  its 
history. 

442  MUSIC  HISTORY 

A  continuation  of  Music  441.  Prerequisite:  Music  441. 

443  MUSIC  HISTORY 

A  continuation  of  Music  442.  Prerequisite:  Music  442. 

450  APPLIED  MUSIC 

Private  lessons  in  instrument  or  voice.  Intensive  practice.  Consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 


455  SURVEY  OF  BRASS  AND  WOODWIND  INSTRUMENTS 

An  introduction  to  Brass  and  Woodwind  instruments  for  students  of  voice. 

456  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  (BRASS) 

An  introduction  to  Brass  instruments  for  students  concentrating  on  instru¬ 
mental  Music. 
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457  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  (WOODWINDS) 

An  introduction  to  Woodwind  instruments  for  students  concentrating  on 
instrumental  Music. 

460  MUSIC  ESSENTIALS 

An  introduction  to  and  review  of  basic  musical  elements  designed  for  non¬ 
music  majors. 

463  VOCAL  METHODS,  ARRANGING  AND  CONDUCTING 

For  vocal  majors  only.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Area. 

464  VOCAL  METHODS,  ARRANGING  AND  CONDUCTING 

A  continuation  of  Music  421. 

465  INSTRUMENTAL  METHODS,  ARRANGING  AND  CONDUCTING 

For  instrumental  majors  only.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Area. 

466  INSTRUMENTAL  METHODS,  ARRANGING  AND  CONDUCTING 

A  continuation  of  Music  465. 

470  TEACHING  MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  presentation  of  music  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Area. 

473  TEACHING  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  presentation  of  music  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Area. 

481  STUDENT  TEACHING  (TBA) 

Identical  with  Education  490,  required  for  Teacher  Certification. 

491  APPLIED  MUSIC 

Private  lessons  in  instrument  or  voice.  Preparation  for  Senior  Recital.  Con¬ 
sent  of  Area. 

Theater.  Theater  majors  are  required  to  take  at  least  fifteen  courses  in 
theater  including:  211,  212,  215,  216,  217,  226,  227,  230,  315,  320,  321, 
322,  323,  325  and  441,  plus  a  minimum  of  fifteen  electives,  preferably  in 
the  Theater  Area. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

211  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEATER 

A  composite  picture  of  the  major  periods  of  theater  history  with  special 
attention  to  the  contrast  between  classical  and  modern  theater. 

212  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEATER 

A  continuation  of  Theater  211.  Prerequisite:  Theater  211. 

215  VOICE  AND  SPEECH 

A  unified  study  of  the  actions  and  patterns  in  vocal  and  speech  mecha¬ 
nisms  and  voluntary  control. 
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216  VOICE  AND  SPEECH 

A  continuation  of  Theater  215.  Prerequisite:  Theater  215. 

217  ORAL  INTERPRETATION 

The  study  and  practice  of  the  presentation  of  literature  for  oral  interpre¬ 
tation. 

226  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE 

A  survey  of  world  drama  of  representative  plays  which  have  historical 
significance  for  present-day  theater. 

227  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE 

A  continuation  of  Theater  226.  Prerequisite:  Theater  226. 

230  ACTING 

Training  in  the  basic  stage  fundamentals.  Special  projects  and  group  par¬ 
ticipation. 

231  PANTOMIME 

An  introductory  study  of  body  communication  and  the  dynamics  of  body 
expression  in  the  dramatic  scene. 

315  ADVANCED  VOICE  AND  SPEECH 

A  study  of  advanced  stage  vocal  techniques,  historical  styles  and  dialects. 
Prerequisite:  Theater  115,  116  or  Consent  of  Area. 

319  MOVEMENT 

A  study  of  the  mechanics  of  stage  movement  with  emphasis  on  period 
styles,  spatial  and  interrelated  movement. 

320  COSTUME  DESIGN 

The  fundamentals  of  designing  and  constructing  stage  costumes,  drafting, 
fitting  and  a  study  of  historical  styles. 

321  SCENE  DESIGN 

A  projects  course  for  advanced  students.  Emphasis  on  spatial  visualization 
in  three  dimensions.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Area. 

322  LIGHTING 

A  study  of  the  use  and  control  of  lighting  instruments,  color  psychology 
and  design. 

323  TECHNIQUES  OF  MAKEUP 

An  introduction  to  stage  makeup  with  emphasis  on  straight,  glamor  and 
character  makeup. 

324  SOUND 

A  study  of  the  problems  of  sound  techniques  and  reproduction  for  dra¬ 
matic  use. 

325  RIGGING  AND  SCENERY 

Demonstrations  and  practical  work  in  the  building  and  handling  of  all 
types  of  stage  equipment  and  rigging  as  well  as  scene  building  and  painting. 
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330  ACTING 

Intermediate  training  in  various  types  of  roles.  Prerequisite:  Acting  330  or 
consent  of  Area. 

331  IMPROVIZATION 

Exercises  in  the  development  of  free  movement  in  relation  to  a  given 
dramatic  environment  with  individual  and  group  studies. 

351  PLAYWRITING 

An  analytical  approach  to  the  writing  of  plays:  Plot  structure,  character 
delineation,  dialogue  study  and  manuscript  preparation  and  marketing. 

360  THE  DANCE 

Introduction  to  creative  dance.  Folk,  social,  period  styles  emphasized. 

421  WORKSHOP 

Required  of  all  English  majors. 

430  ADVANCED  ACTING 

The  study  and  rehearsal  of  plays  and  roles  of  increasing  difficulty  stressing 
relaxation,  concentration,  relations  and  the  playing  of  intentions.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Theater  330. 


440  DIRECTING 

A  laboratory  in  which  student-directed  scenes  are  presented  for  discussion 
and  criticism.  Basic  concepts  of  directorial  approaches  and  functions  are 
studied. 


44,1  THEATER  MANAGEMENT 

A  study  of  the  problems  encountered  in  theater  production:  Budgeting, 
the  physical  theater,  employee  relations,  unions,  salaries,  legalities,  agents, 
community  and  educational  theater,  professional  theater. 


451  ADVANCED  PLAYWRITING 

Guided  writing  of  plays  for  advanced  students.  Prerequisite:  Theater  351. 


481,482,483,484  SEMINAR 

Advanced  topics  for  students  majoring  in  Theater.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
Area. 


VISUAL  ARTS 


Art:  Students  majoring  in  one  of  the  Visual  Arts  are  required  to  take  a 
minimum  of  fifteen  studio  courses  including:  190,  191,  221,  222,  313, 
314,  331,  411,  481,  482  and  483  (Advanced  Studio).  In  addition,  the 
student  must  take  at  least  fifteen  electives  in  the  field  and  cognate 
areas. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

190  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  VISUAL  ARTS 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  visual  arts  (painting,  sculpture,  architecture) 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  representative  works 
of  major  periods  and  cultures.  Specifically  designed  for  the  student  who 
wishes  to  major  in  art.  Students  will  be  required  to  observe  an  example 
of  each  of  the  visual  arts. 

191  SURVEY  OF  THE  ARTS 

A  course  designed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  general  student  for  a  key 
to  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  visual  arts.  Art  of  past  cul¬ 
tures  are  introduced  to  the  students  through  illustrated  lectures,  field  trips 
and  class  projects. 

221  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  ART 

Prehistoric  art,  Egyptian,  the  classical  art  of  Greece  and  Rome,  early  Chris¬ 
tian,  Byzantine  and  various  medieval  styles. 

222  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  techniques  of  representational  draw¬ 
ing  and  the  investigation  of  various  media. 

311  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMMERCIAL  ART 

A  course  for  the  student  interested  in  the  commercial  field.  Illustration, 
fashion  drawing,  display  and  advertising  are  among  the  areas  covered.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  313. 

312  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

Practice  in  art  for  the  classroom  teacher  in  accordance  with  evaluations 
prescribed  in  the  State  course  of  study. 

313  BASIC  DESIGN  I 

A  basic  study  of  all  visual  and  textural  factors  comprising  a  surface.  Proj¬ 
ects  are  assigned  to  investigate  line,  form,  color,  texture,  etc. 

314  BASIC  DESIGN  II 

A  basic  study  of  three-dimensional  design.  Projects  are  designed  to  ex¬ 
amine  bulk,  form,  space  and  factors  of  color  and  texture. 

331  SCULPTURE  I 

A  study  in  volume  design;  direct  carving  in  wood  and  stone. 

332  SCULPTURE  II 

Advanced  work  in  wood,  stone  and  metal.  Specialization  in  one  of  the 
permanent  media. 

411  CERAMICS  I 

A  study  in  pottery  design  and  production  and  uses  of  ceramic  material. 
Hand  building  involving  the  slab  and  coil  methods.  Firing  practices. 

412  CERAMICS  II 

Advanced  study  in  pottery  design  and  production  and  uses  of  ceramic. 
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481,482,  483 

Independent  study  and  research  (Advanced  Studio). 


SCHOOL  OF  URBAN  SCIENCE 


PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

The  School  of  Urban  Science  is  primarily  designed  to  give  students  the 
knowledge,  techniques  and  skills  necessary  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
contemporary  society.  The  curriculum  is  supplemented  with  appropri¬ 
ate  field  experiences  to  provide  the  student  with  a  deeper,  more  com¬ 
prehensive  understanding  of  Urban  America. 

Courses  in  the  School  of  Urban  Sciences  are  divided  into  five  types: 
required  general  core  courses,  required  urban  science  core  courses,  pre¬ 
scription  path  courses,  emphasis  area  courses  and  electives. 

I.  General  Core  Courses  (9  courses) 

These  courses  are  required  of  all  urban  science  majors  and  are  taken  in 
the  first  year. 

English  151,  152, 153 
Math  161 

Humanities  171,  172 

Public  Health  181, 182 

Urban  Issues  and  Problems  191 

II.  Urban  Science  Core  Courses  (15  courses) 

These  courses  are  required  of  all  urban  sciences  majors  and  may  be 
taken  in  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  years. 

Dynamics  of  Behavior  201 
Man  and  the  Social  Order  211 
Urban  Economics  221 
Power  in  the  City  231 
Helping  Professions  241 
Statistics  261 

Human  Relations  Laboratory  301,  302,  303 
Area  Research  321,  322,  323 
Internship-Seminal  481,482,  483 
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III.  Prescription  Path  Courses  (13  courses) 

These  courses  are  designed  to  help  the  student  develop  a  sound  back¬ 
ground  in  the  Urban  Sciences.  They  are  selected  in  consultation  with 
the  advisor  in  an  effort  to  broaden  the  background  of  the  student. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  prescription  path  courses: 

Developmental  Psychology  202 
Deviant  Behavior  203 

Urban  Mass  Media  212  (identical  with  Communications  232) 

Population  213 

Ecology  of  the  City  214 

Urban  Family  215 

Urban  Education  216 

Labor  Problems  222 

Grass  Roots  Politics  232 

Behavior  Disorders  304,  305 

Social  Stratification  312 

Community  Organization  313 

Contemporary  Community  314 

Ethnic  Group  Relations  315 

Comparative  Urban  Cultures  316 

Legal  Process  331,  332 

U.  S.  Constitutional  Law  Since  1954,  334 

Public  Administration  335 

Urban  Planning  351 

Contemporary  Social  Movements  411 

Change  Strategies  412 

Systems  Theory  413 

Comparative  Economic  Systems  421 

Senior  Seminar  491,  492,  493 

IV.  Emphasis  Areas  (6  courses) 

The  student  may  select  an  area  of  study  commensurate  with  his  interest 
and  experience.  Emphasis  area  courses  are  taken  in  consultation  with 
the  student's  advisor.  The  following  is  a  list  of  areas  from  which  the 
student  may  select  an  emphasis  concentration. 

1.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

2.  Environmental  Health 

3.  Legal  Assistance 

4.  Community  Relations 

5.  Economic  Development 

6.  Comparative  International  Urbanization 

7.  Housing 

8.  Community  Mental  Health 

V.  Elective  Courses  (4  courses) 

The  student  may  select  4  elective  courses  from  any  of  the  other  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  University. 
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VI.  Internships 

In  addition  to  course  work,  each  student  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Urban  Sciences  will  be  required  to  spend  one  term  or  summer  in  an 
approved  internship.  Although  the  curriculum  is  geared  toward  provid¬ 
ing  the  student  with  clinical  experience,  a  full-time  commitment  to 
service  is  necessary.  Each  student  will  choose  his  own  assignment  in 
consultation  with  his  advisor  and  the  coordinator  of  the  Internship  Pro¬ 
gram.  The  program  will  be  carefully  selected  to  meet  the  student's  pro¬ 
fessional  and  personal  interests  and  will  provide  the  student  with  a 
good  measure  of  responsibility  so  that  he  will  have  a  sense  of  con¬ 
tinuity  between  his  university  experience  and  future  employment. 

Opportunities  for  internships  will  be  offered  in  government  agencies, 
hospitals,  community  action  programs  or  the  Shaw  University  Service 
Center.  These  internships  will  be  paid,  full-time  jobs. 

A  final  requirement  for  those  students  having  had  the  internship  is 
the  Internship-Seminar.  The  student  will  spend  part  of  his  fourth  year 
writing  an  extensive  report  of  his  experiences.  The  main  object  of  this 
requirement  is  to  help  the  student  discover  the  meaning  of  this  experi¬ 
ence  and  relate  it  to  his  planned  career. 


Requirements  For  The  Degree 

I.  GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

English  151,  152,  153 
Mathematics  161 
Humanities  171, 172 
Public  Health  181,  182 
Urban  Issues  and  Problems  191 

II.  URBAN  SCIENCE  CORE  REQUIREMENTS 

Dynamics  of  Behavior  201 
Man  and  the  Social  Order  211 
Urban  Economics  221 
Power  in  the  City  231 
Helping  Professions  241 
Statistics  261 

Human  Relations  Laboratory  301,  302,  303 
Area  Research  321,  322,  323 

III.  PRESCRIPTION  PATH  COURSES 

Thirteen  Selected  Courses  From  The  Urban  Science  Curricula 

IV.  EMPHASIS  AREA  COURSES 

Six  Courses  Selected  From  Emphasis  Area 
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V.  ELECTIVES 

Four  Courses 

VI.  INTERNSHIP  AND  INTERNSHIP  SEMINAR 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

161  URBAN  MATHEMATICS 

A  review  of  basic  mathematics,  directed  numbers,  simple  functions  and 
their  graphs,  solutions  of  linear  equations,  inequalities,  logarithms,  permu¬ 
tations  and  combinations,  and  the  binomial  theorem. 

181,182  COMMUNITY  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

This  course  will  seek  to  introduce  the  student  to  concepts  in  the  area  of 
Public  Health  relevant  to  his  work  in  the  field  of  Urban  Sciences:  Epidemi¬ 
ology,  Nutrition,  Water  and  Air  Pollution,  Sanitation,  Communicable  Dis¬ 
eases,  Laws  pertaining  to  Public  Health,  Medicare  and  Other  Medical 
Plans,  Eugenics  and  Population  Control,  and  the  Political  Structure  of  the 
Public  Health  System. 

191  URBAN  ISSUES  AND  PROBLEMS 

This  course  will  give  the  student  an  overview  of  the  topics  he  will  be 
dealing  with  in  this  field.  The  course  will  be  highly  topical,  its  content 
determined  by  the  most  important  urban  issues  and  problems  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  year  in  which  it  is  being  offered.  The  major  focus  will  be  to  de¬ 
velop  a  perspective  which  will  aid  the  student  in  relating  specific  issues  to 
the  total  urban  scene. 

201  DYNAMICS  OF  BEHAVIOR 

This  course  will  concern  itself  with  the  study  of  human  behavior,  with 
emphasis  on  common  behavioral  patterns,  motivation,  defense  mecha¬ 
nisms,  and  the  like.  It  will  include  some  work  with  theory,  but  the  major 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  varieties  of  normal  patterns  of  interaction. 

202  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

A  study  of  the  psychological  principles  of  growth  through  the  life  span. 

203  DEVIANT  BEHAVIOR 

A  systematic  examination  of  social  disorganization  and  deviant  behavior 
in  urban  societies.  Topical  areas  will  include  conformity  and  dissent,  mental 
illness,  youth  protest,  criminality  and  the  dilemmas  of  work  and  leisure. 

211  MAN  AND  THE  SOCIAL  ORDER 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  the  social  foundation,  perspectives, 
levels  of  generalization,  and  basic  concepts  used  in  analyzing  and  under¬ 
standing  human  behavior  and  social  structure.  The  primary  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence  here  is  sociological.  The  major  objective  is  to  view  man's  behavior 
formal  and  informal — in  terms  of  such  differentiating  factors  as  groups, 
systems,  institutions,  classes,  etc.;  to  take  into  account  the  processes 
through  which  man  becomes  socialized  and  society-ordered;  and  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  relevance  of  these  in  explaining  the  on-going  activity  and  struc¬ 
turing  of  contemporary  social  phenomena. 
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212  URBAN  MASS  MEDIA 

The  role  of  mass  media  in  urban  life  will  be  examined  in  some  detail. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  political  influence  of  the  media, 
i.e.,  the  way  that  selective  news  coverage  and  the  biases  of  news  com¬ 
mentators  can  affect  the  nature  and  outcome  of  public  issues,  and  the 
way  that  community  interest  groups  must  struggle  for  public  visibility  in 
the  media.  The  influence  of  class-related  media  in  distorting  community 
issues  will  be  considered.  The  role  of  specialized  vehicles,  e.g.,  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  press,  weekly  newspapers,  TV  dialogues,  telethons,  will  be  ex¬ 
amined,  and  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  “service"  opportunities 
of  the  media,  e.g.  as  educational  devices,  or  as  job  exchanges.  Throughout 
the  term,  the  news  coverage  of  current  issues  will  be  critically  examined. 

213  POPULATION  PROBLEMS 

A  survey  of  demographic  trends  with  particular  reference  to  the  urban 
setting.  Problems  of  composition,  distribution,  fertility,  mortality,  and 
migration  will  be  examined  in  detail. 

214  ECOLOGY  OF  THE  CITY 

This  course  will  examine  the  way  in  which  the  world's  cities  exhibit  dis¬ 
tinctive  spatial  patterns,  both  in  land  use  and  in  the  distribution  of  popula¬ 
tion  groupings.  Through  the  use  of  comparative  materials,  a  critical  analysis 
will  be  made  of  the  extent  to  which  the  interplay  of  unplanned  or  “nat¬ 
ural”  forces  of  growth  and  change — demographic,  technological,  and  eco¬ 
nomic — produce  modifications  in  spatial  patterns.  At  the  same  time,  the 
course  will  include  an  exploration  of  the  extent  to  which  purposive  social 
action  affects  these  patterns. 

215  THE  URBAN  FAMILY  IN  CRISIS 

A  study  of  the  family  as  a  primary  group  and  social  institution.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  contemporary  urban  family  in  crisis.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  impact  of  poverty,  neglect,  dependency,  and  mobility,  as 
well  as  an  examination  of  inherent  strengths  and  ways  of  attaining  in¬ 
creased  stability  in  the  family. 

216  URBAN  EDUCATION 

School-community  interrelations  will  be  examined  with  emphasis  upon  the 
school  as  a  social  system.  Educational  problems  of  large  central  cities  will 
be  examined  and  the  ways  in  which  educational  institutions  adapt  to  dif¬ 
ferences  in  economic  status,  ethnicity,  religion  and  intelligence. 

221  URBAN  ECONOMICS 

A  study  of  urban  American  economic  institutions  with  emphasis  upon  em¬ 
ployment,  public  expenditures,  sources  of  revenue,  business  fluctuations, 
price  analysis,  and  other  items  relevant  to  urban  America. 

222  LABOR  PROBLEMS 

Study  of  the  impact  of  industrialization  on  the  labor  market  and  resulting 
economic  problem  areas  of  wages,  working  conditions,  unemployment 
and  disability.  Labor  market  institutions — unions  and  government — and  ef¬ 
fects  or  roles  played  by  them  on  the  economy.  Prerequisite:  211. 
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231  POWER  IN  THE  CITY 

This  course  will  attempt  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  broad  influence  on  politics  and  political  processes  on  urban  affairs. 
The  formal  structures  of  power  and  the  existing  modes  of  citizen  partici¬ 
pation  will  be  critically  evaluated,  while  considerable  attention  will  also  be 
given  to  the  relative  strengths  of  the  informal  sources  of  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  city:  interest  groups,  political  parties,  existing  bureaucracies, 
civic  leaders,  the  news  media,  organized  crime,  traditional  institutions, 
protest  groups.  The  course  will  examine  the  way  in  which  issues  and  con¬ 
flicts  are  resolved  through  a  complex  interplay  of  competing  demands,  as 
evidenced  by  both  overt  and  covert  political  maneuvering  strategies  and  as 
interpreted  selectively  by  those  in  power. 

232  GRASS  ROOTS  POLITICS 

A  comparative  analysis  of  participation  and  involvement  in  the  political 
process  at  the  local  level  in  the  United  States,  and  in  selected  European 
and  developing  countries.  An  analysis  of  attitudinal  and  personality  factors 
as  they  relate  to  political  life  in  the  community. 

241  THE  HELPING  PROFESSIONS 

A  survey  of  the  helping  professions,  an  assessment  of  formal  and  informal 
community  agencies,  their  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  role  of  com¬ 
munity  specialists  will  be  examined,  as  well  as  philosophical  and  practical 
issues  related  to  those  services. 

261  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICAL  METHODS 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  problems  of  measurement  involving  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  statistical  data.  Prerequisite  Mathematics  161. 

301,302,303  HUMAN  RELATION  LABORATORY 

This  is  a  three  term  course  required  of  all  students.  The  student  will  study 
group  dynamics,  group  theory,  transactional  theory  of  groups,  role  playing, 
psychodrama,  interviewing  and  history  taking.  During  the  first  phase  of 
the  course,  the  student  will  observe  interpersonal  transactions  in  the  Serv¬ 
ices  Center.  He  will  then  participate  in  group  experiences,  i.e.  interviewing 
patients  and  their  families,  etc.,  at  a  service  facility  as  well  as  participate 
in  group  experiences  in  the  classroom,  i.e.,  psychodrama,  role  playing,  etc. 
At  the  same  time,  he  will  be  studying  group  dynamics  from  the  theoretical 
aspect. 

The  second  phase  of  this  course  is  to  promote  the  development  of  insight 
into  interpersonal  transactions  through  the  use  of  sensitivity  training. 
Prerequisite  201,  211  and  permission  of  instructor. 
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304  BEHAVIOR  DISORDERS 

The  study  of  various  types  of  neuroses,  psychoses  and  character  disorders. 
Appropriate  laboratory  experiences  at  a  mental  hospital  will  be  provided. 

305  BEHAVIOR  DISORDERS 

The  study  of  selected  patterns  of  deviant  behavior,  with  group  discussions 
of  contributory  factors,  community  resources,  interdisciplinary  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  the  potential  role  of  the  mental 
health  counselor  in  relation  to  the  patient  and  the  mental  health  team. 
This  will  be  taught  in  a  local  mental  hospital. 

312  SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION 

A  general  focus  on  the  nature,  degree  and  variable  features  of  stratifica¬ 
tion  as  they  relate  to  the  social  structure. 

313  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

A  review  of  how  low-income  communities  can  be  encouraged  to  identify 
their  needs  and  to  initiate  action  to  satisfy  these  needs.  Viable  objec¬ 
tives  to  be  emphasized  will  include  the  development  of  organized  neigh¬ 
borhood  groups  throughout  low-income  communities,  the  encouragement 
of  intensive  discussions  among  representatives  of  all  groups  concerned 
with  problems  of  low-income  people,  and  the  training  of  community 
workers  to  stimulate  community  improvement  efforts.  Techniques  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  be  introduced  to  include  indirect  leadership,  effective  meeting 
procedures,  and  intervention  strategies. 

314  THE  CONTEMPORARY  COMMUNITY 

Sociological  analysis  of  social  aspects  of  communities,  with  perspective  on 
the  urban.  Attention  given  to  changing  community  characteristics,  roles 
and  institutions  within  the  American  context. 

315  ETHNIC  GROUP  RELATIONS 

Analysis  of  the  nature  and  dynamics  of  forces  and  situations  involved  in 
relationships  between  majority  groups  of  varying  ethnic,  racial,  and  na¬ 
tional-origins  backgrounds. 

316  COMPARATIVE  URBAN  CULTURES 

A  comparative  study  of  the  organization  of  cultural  behavior  in  systems 
of  communication,  technology,  social  relations,  ritual,  ideas  and  senti¬ 
ments.  The  relation  of  such  systems  to  personal  behavior,  continuity, 
change,  or  culture  transfer.  Western  and  non-Western  urban  models  will 
be  used. 

321,322,323  AREA  STUDIES  RESEARCH 

A  three-term  course  which  emphasizes  methods  of  data  collection  and 
analysis.  Students  will  use  the  community  as  a  field  laboratory  in  which  to 
conduct  research  on  the  urban  area.  Prerequisite  201,  211  and  261. 

331,332  LEGAL  PROCESS 

A  two-term  course  designed  to  give  the  student  the  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  to  make  use  of  the  legal  process  as  a  layman  and  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  whatever  professional  legal  resources  may  be  at  his 
disposal. 
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335  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

An  introductory  course  which  deals  with  the  theory,  principles  and  prob¬ 
lems  an  executive  in  public  office  has  to  confront.  Careful  attention  is 
given  to  the  many  facets  of  decision-making  involved  in  the  administration 
of  modern  governments. 

351  URBAN  PLANNING 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  planning  response  to  physical,  social,  and 
economic  problems,  influences  of  urban  growth  as  well  as  principles  of 
design,  public  and  private  policy;  major  concepts  and  procedures  used  by 
urban  planners  to  improve  the  urban  environment. 

411  CONTEMPORARY  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS 

A  systematic  introduction  to  the  study  of  large,  ideologically  oriented 
groups  and  their  members.  A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  social  move¬ 
ments.  A  study  of  the  ideologies  which  give  rise  to  the  movements.  The 
reasons  for  joining  movements  and  the  consequences  of  membership.  How 
social  movements  relate  to  social  problems,  in  particular  those  of  urban 
areas. 

412  CHANGE  STRATEGIES 

An  understanding  of  the  problem  of  change  in  the  urban  setting.  This 
course  will  address  itself  to  such  questions  as:  Why  do  people  change? 
Why  do  they  resist  change?  When  are  group  strategies  superior  to  indi¬ 
vidual  ones?  and  What  role  does  the  power  structure  play  in  change? 

413  URBAN  SYSTEMS  THEORY 

This  course  will  attempt  to  enable  the  student  to  perceive  the  world,  the 
country,  the  state,  the  city,  etc.,  as  a  system  with  various  forces  exerting 
pressure  on  the  system.  The  ways  in  which  the  system  changes  or  adapts 
will  be  studied.  This  approach  provides  a  useful  conceptual  model  for 
identifying  problems  and  devising  solutions. 

421  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 

A  consideration  of  how  societies  undergo  economic  growth  and  institu¬ 
tional  change.  Developing  countries  are  the  main  focus  of  attention,  most 
detailed  consideration  being  given  to  Africa.  Discussion  of  the  rationality 
and  feasibility  of  economic  planning.  Comparison  of  economic  performance 
of  free  and  planned  economics  and  consideration  of  competition  between 
them.  Emphasis  is  on  the  utilization  of  models  from  developing  countries 
to  minority  economics  in  the  United  States. 

481  INTERNSHIP-SEMINAR 

The  student  will  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  during  his  fourth  year  writing 
an  extensive  report  of  his  Internship  experiences.  A  main  object  of  this 
requirement  is  to  have  the  student  discover  exactly  what  this  experience 
meant  to  him,  and  what  implication  it  has  for  his  planned  career  in  his 
Emphasis  Area. 

Included  in  this  requirement  is  a  mandate  to  the  student  to  suggest  alte- 
nate  methodologies  for  the  Internship  program.  This  mandate  is  based  on 
the  assumptions  that  knowledge  is  cumulative  and  that  social  change  is  a 
desirable  and  positive  force.  This  feedback  will  enable  the  School  of  Urban 
Sciences  to  remain  aware  of  changes  in  the  community. 
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491,492,493  SENIOR  SEMINAR 

211  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  I 

A  study  of  American  economic  institutions  with  emphasis  upon  monetary 
system,  employment  theory,  business  fluctuations  and  price  analysis. 

212  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  II 

The  subject  area  of  Economics  211  is  continued  with  emphasis  upon  dis¬ 
tribution  theory,  public  expenditures  and  sources  of  revenue,  fiscal  policy, 
government,  business,  international  trade.  Prerequisite:  211. 

311  VALUE  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

The  study  of  price  determination  in  various  kinds  of  market  structures. 
Theories  of  microeconomics  and  factors  allocation.  Prerequisite:  211  and 
212. 

312  INCOME  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

An  analysis  of  the  determination  of  the  level  of  income  and  employment 
and  the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  for  economic  stabilization.  Emphasis 
on  the  Keynesian  theory.  Prerequisite:  211  and  212. 

313  MONEY  AND  BANKING 

A  study  of  various  monetary  theories  and  the  institution  and  policies  of 
banking.  Prerequisite:  211  and  212. 

321  BUSINESS  ECONOMICS 

This  course  consists  of  an  analysis  of  price  structures  as  well  as  of  an 
interpretation  of  business  and  financial  conditions.  Stress  is  placed  upon 
economic  cycles  and  their  relation  to  general  business.  A  term  paper  on 
the  theory  of  prices,  covering  all  market  models  and  income  distribution, 
is  required  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  operation  and  the  internal 
organization  of  a  business  firm. 

322  PUBLIC  FINANCE 

The  study  of  public  expenditures,  sources  of  revenue,  public  debt  and 
fiscal  policy:  Prerequisite:  211  and  212. 

322  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT 

A  review  of  the  main  development  of  economic  theory  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present  time.  Prerequisite:  211  and  212. 

411  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 

An  analysis  of  the  leading  economic  systems,  actual  and  proposed:  The 
Utopian,  the  English  system  of  Socialism,  the  Soviet  Union,  Yugoslavia  and 
China.  Prerequisite:  211  and  212. 

421  LABOR  PROBLEMS 

Study  of  the  impact  of  industrialization  on  the  labor  market  and  resulting 
economic  problem  areas  of  wages,  working  conditions,  unemployment  and 
disability.  Labor  market  institutions — unions  and  government — and  effects 
or  roles  played  by  them  on  the  economy.  Prerequisite:  211. 
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481,482,483  SEMINAR 

Discussion  and  analysis  of  the  current  issues  and  controversies  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  American  economy.  Prerequisite:  212,  311 
and  312. 

491,492,493  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

Permission  of  staff. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

211  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

A  general  analysis  dealing  with  the  origin  and  nature  of  political  behavior 
and  institutions.  Emphasis  is  also  given  to  the  frame  of  reference  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  the  semantics  of  the  science  of  politics  and  government. 

223  U.  S.  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Study  of  the  origin,  development  and  basic  features  of  the  government 
found  in  this  country  on  the  national  level. 

311  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Study  of  the  historical  origin,  structure,  principles  and  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  state,  rural  and  local  government. 

313  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

An  introductory  course  which  deals  with  the  theory,  principles  and  prob¬ 
lems  an  executive  in  public  office  has  to  confront.  Careful  attention  is 
given  to  the  many  facets  of  decision  making  involved  in  the  administration 
of  modern  governments. 

321  THEORY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Thorough  analysis  of  ideas  and  theories  underlying  nation-state  behavior 
on  the  international  plane.  Approaches  and  methodology  in  the  discipline 
of  international  affairs  will  be  discussed. 

4 

AFRICAN  AND  AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

(This  program  is  still  in  the  development  stages  and  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  extremely  fluid.) 

I.  PHILOSOPHY: 

"We  are  brothers,  you  and  I; 

You  from  Ghana,  I  from  Georgia  .  . 

The  message  contained  in  these  poetic  words  of  Langston  Hughes  has 
traveled  slowly — over  much  time  and  space.  So  much  has  happened  be¬ 
tween  Ghana  and  Georgia — so  many  transformations  and  in  too  many 
instances,  malformations:  destruction  of  a  culture,  life-style,  value  pat¬ 
terns,  language,  enslavement,  dehumanization,  exploitation,  etc. 

Denied  their  historical  memory — and  all  lessons  accruing  therefrom 
the  black  man  now  stands  yearning  and  demanding  a  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  his  ancestral  past.  His  desire  is  to  ascertain  who  he  is, 
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where  he  has  been  and  on  the  basis  of  those  past  experiences — known 
and  unknown  to  him  at  this  point — where  he  can  and  must  go  and  how 
he  will  get  there. 

The  African  and  Afro-American  Studies  Program  represents  to  some 
degree  fulfillment  of  the  students'  moral  and  intellectual  right  to  choose 
study  about  their  heritage  and  present  condition — study  which  has  as 
one  of  its  objectives  the  qualifying  of  said  students  to  respond  cre¬ 
atively  to  the  needs  of  their  people.  The  African  and  Afro-American 
Studies  Program  of  a  competent  course  of  study — philosophically  and 
structurally — provides  the  opportunity  for  consideration  of  the  black 
experience,  thereby  acknowledging  and  legitimating  the  academic  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  black  experience  as  well  as  the  creative  alternative  that 
black  students  now  possess. 

The  need,  therefore,  is  for  education  to  sensitize  black  students  to 
the  needs  of  black  people  lacking  the  necessary  skills  and  suffering  as  a 
result  of  such  lack.  It  must  render  black  students  competent  (morally 
as  well  as  technically)  and  willing  to  alleviate  such  suffering  and  provide 
life  forces  in  the  black  community  (black  community  being  defined  as 
wherever  black  people  are — Ghana  or  Georgia).  Because  of  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  kinship  between  black  man  and  black  man,  black  students  seek 
to  understand  and  explore  those  ties  that  bind  and  to  analyze  and  con¬ 
sider  mutuality  of  conditions,  needs  and  prospects  for  the  future.  Thus, 
this  program  extends  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  classroom  into  the  life 
of  the  student  on  the  campus  and  off  the  campus.  This  effort  was  con¬ 
ceptualized  by  Di  King  V.  Cheek,  Jr.'s  phrase,  "environmental  satura¬ 
tion."  The  fruit  o  this  approach  will  be  what  Vincent  Harding  refers 
to  as  "a  unique  internationalism"  providing  an  opportunity  for  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  entire  world  as  felt  and  analyzed  by  rpen  and  women  of 
soul. 

II.  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  AFRICAN  AND  AFRO-AMERICAN 

STUDIES  PROGRAM 

Although  the  formulation  of  specific  and  general  objectives  will  be  an 
on-going  process,  dictated  by  the  needs  and  interests  of  students  and 
community,  the  program  is  being  designed  to  accomplish,  in  part,  the 
following: 

1.  To  provide  in-depth  course  offerings  and  related  activities  in 
African  and  Afro-American  Studies; 

2.  To  promote  and  inspire  a  course  of  study  and  research  that 
adequately  prepares  the  student  for  graduate  work  in  the  area 
of  African  and  Afro-American  Studies; 

3.  To  define  and  sensitize  the  student  to  the  cultural,  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  needs  and  problems  of  black  people  and 
to  equip  him  with  the  necessary  scientific  and  humanistic  tools 
that  render  him  competent  to  respond  in  a  constructive  and 
effective  fashion  to  those  needs  and  problems;  and 
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4.  To  alter  and  adjust  Shaw's  total  educational  system  and  pro¬ 
cesses  in  order  that  the  life  style,  conditions,  heritage  and  fu¬ 
ture  of  black  people  will  be  studied,  researched  and  analyzed 
throughout  the  University  to  achieve  educational  liberation  and 
survival  of  black  people. 

111.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  B.A.  DEGREE  IN  AFRICAN  AND 
AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Since  this  program  provides  preparation  for  advanced  research,  teaching 
and  other  types  of  professional  service  for  those  wishing  to  specialize 
in  problems  of  African  and  Afro-American  Studies,  students  planning  to 
major  in  this  area  are  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  twelve 
courses  in  African  and  Afro-American  studies  in  addition  to  twelve 
courses  in  the  remaining  University  curriculum.  Those  courses  already 
identified  as  prerequisites  to  fulfill  the  twelve  courses  required  in 
the  Black  Studies  Program  are:  210,  211,  212,  240,  250  and  one  of  the 
African  languages  (or  an  approved  European  language).  Because  of  the 
evolutionary  nature  of  African  and  Afro-American  Studies  and  because 
this  approach  to  learning  is  "still  being  born,"  these  requirements  are 
subject  to  change  whenever  new  and  clearer  understandings  of  ap¬ 
proach  are  developed.  No  changes  will  be  made  that  adversely  affect 
a  student's  completed  program. 

As  the  African  and  Afro-American  Studies  Program  is  expanded,  a 
series  of  courses  and  requirements  will  be  developed  to  offer  a  major 
in  African  and  Afro-American  Studies  with  a  concentration  in  Black  Cul¬ 
ture  and  Arts,  Black  Political,  Economic  and  Social  Sciences,  Black 
Health  and  Natural  Sciences  or  Black  Languages.  Plans  are  being  de¬ 
veloped  to  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  do  field  work  in  Africa 
during  the  course  of  iheir  degree  program. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
150  ELEMENTARY  SWAHILI 

Spoken  in  East  Africa,  some  parts  of  Congo  and  North  Africa.  Development 
of  audio-lingual  skills  with  basic  structure  of  language. 

160  ELEMENTARY  TWI 

Spoken  among  Akan  People  of  Ghana.  Basic  structural  development  of 
audio-lingual  skills. 

211  AFRICAN  CIVILIZATION  I 

The  origin  of  Mankind.  Introduction  to  History  of  Man  in  Africa  up  to 
1800  A.D. 

212  AFRICAN  CIVILIZATION  II 

African  Civilization  I  is  prerequisite. 
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210  SURVEY  OF  WEST  AFRICAN  HISTORY 

History  of  forest  and  savannah  region  prior  to  19th  century  with  view  of 
developing  analytical  and  interpretative  skills  necessary  to  re-define  for 
the  Afro-American  the  realtionship  between  his  past  and  present  in  order 
to  create  his  future. 

401  RHETORIC  OF  BLACK  MEN  OF  FREEDOM 

Reading  and  critical  analysis  of  outstanding  black  speakers  and  writers  who 
used  their  powers  of  communication  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
independence.  One  year  course. 

230  SEMINAR  IN  ART:  BLACK  EXPRESSION 

A  directed  study  to  examine  the  influences  and  contributions  of  forgotten 
black  people  in  Africa,  Brazil,  Mexico,  New  Guinea,  etc. 

240  CONTEMPORARY  BLACK  STRUGGLE 

Examination  of  current  struggle  of  black  people  in  rural  and  urban  America. 

250  HISTORY  OF  BLACK  EXPERIENCE  IN  AMERICA 

In  depth  study  of  economic,  social,  political  and  technological  develop¬ 
ments,  contributions  and  aspirations  of  black  people  in  America  to  de¬ 
termine  their  future. 

310  HISTORICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  BLACK  EDUCATION 

415  SOCIAL,  ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  RACISM 

International  Perspective. 

350  SOCIAL,  ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  STRUCTURE  OF 
BLACK  COMMUNITY  IN  U.  S. 

Black  Family. 

320  AFRICAN  GEOGRAPHY 

Physical  factors  related  to  social,  economic  and  political  development  of 
Africa. 

330  EAST  AFRICAN  SOCIETIES  AND  CULTURES 

A  cultural  history  of  the  foreign  people  of  East  Africa.  Prerequisites:  211, 

212. 

400  SURVEY  OF  BLACK  LITERATURE 

Examination  of  the  influence  of  black  writers  on  the  "movement." 

410  CONTEMPORARY  BLACK  COMMUNITY 

Study  of  the  structures,  conditions  and  life  style  of  black  people. 

TWELVE  REQUIRED  COURSES  IN  OTHER  AREAS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 
CURRICULUM: 

1.  School  of  Urban  Sciences 

(3  courses) 

2.  School  of  Communication 

(1  course) 

3.  School  of  Humanities  and  Arts 

(3  English  courses) 
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4.  Teacher  Education  Program 

(2  courses) 

5.  Natural  Sciences  Program 

(1  course  in  Math;  1  course  in  Biology,  Chemistry  or 
Physics;  1  course  in  Health  Science) 


COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM  IN  THE  NATURAL 
AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 


Shaw  University,  in  cooperation  with  North  Carolina  State  University, 
offers  a  cooperative  program  in  the  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences.  This 
program  allows  students  the  privilege  of  majoring  in  a  varied  number 
of  concentrations  on  both  campuses. 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  Cooperative  Program  in  the  Natural 
and  Physical  Sciences  through  its  curriculum  are  (1)  to  aid  the  student 
in  developing  an  appreciation  for  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  as 
an  orientation  factor  in  the  living  world  of  which  he  is  a  part;  (2)  to 
give  such  training  as  will  function  in  the  student's  chosen  vocation,  and 
to  provide  the  background  that  is  required  for  matriculation  in  graduate 
school,  schools  of  technology  and  schools  of  professional  vocations. 

Students  regularly  enrolled  at  Shaw  University  may  register  for  courses 
in  the  Biological  Sciences,  the  Physical  Sciences,  Computer  Sciences, 
Advanced  Mathematics  and  Engineering  at  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

All  students  planning  to  major  in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences 
take  the  required  science  courses  on  the  campus  at  North  Carolina 
State  University. 

Eligibility  for  participation  in  this  program  is  determined  by  the  Shaw 
University  faculty  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  academic  and 
administrative  personnel;  the  criteria  of  selection  are  in  accordance 
with  the  Shaw  Plan  of  Education.  The  advisement  of  students  enrolled 
in  the  program  is  the  responsibility  of  Shaw  University. 

The  students  in  this  program  are  enrolled  at  Shaw  University  and 
upon  successful  completion  of  the  program  will  receive  their  degree 
from  Shaw.  However,  the  diploma  will  be  awarded  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  appropriate  North  Carolina  State  University  faculty. 
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MAJORS: 

A.  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES 


Agronomy 

Biology 

Botany 

Conservation 

Crop  Science 

Entomology 

Fisheries 

Land  Science 

Genetics 

Horticulture 


Microbiology 
Plant  Pathology 
Plant  Protection 
Poultry  Science 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Dental 

Pre-Veterinary  Medicine 
Soil  Science 
Wildlife  Biology 
Zoology 


B.  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  AND  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 

Chemistry 
Computer  Science 
Physics 

ENGINEERING:  Shaw  University  and  North  Carolina  State  University 
have  engaged  in  a  cooperative  engineering  program  requiring  five  years 
of  study.  Students  enrolled  at  Shaw  University  enter  into  this  coopera¬ 
tive  program  with  North  Carolina  State  University  at  the  beginning  of 
their  third  academic  year. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  this  program,  the  student  will  receive 
ar  B.S.  degree  in  the  appropriate  engineering  field  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  and  a  B.A.  degree  from  Shaw  University. 

North  Carolina  State  University's  School  of  Engineering  prepares 
qualified  young  people  to  accept  the  challenges  of  the  profession  and 
to  9bare  in  today's  dramatic  technological  progress.  The  programs  of 
study  offer  broad  opportunities  to  students  who  look  to  industry  for  a 
career.  Through  instruction  and  leadership  guidance  offered  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  staff  of  qualified  engineers  and  educators,  students  obtain  a 
firm  foundation  in  the  fundamentals  of  science  and  engineering. 


♦MAJORS: 


Aerospace  Engineering 
Biological  and  Agricultural 


Engineering  Operations 
Furniture  Manufacturing 
Geological  Engineering 
Industrial  Engineering 


Engineering 
Ceramic  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Civil  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Engineering  Mechanics 


Mechanical  Engineering 
Metallurgical  Engineering 
Nuclear  Engineering 


*See  Shaw — NCSU  cooperative  Science  Program  Handbook  for  further  details. 


GENERAL  CORE  REQUIREMENTS  (Shaw  University) 

These  courses  are  required  of  all  natural  science  majors: 

English  151,  152,  153 
Mathematics  151,  152,  221,  222 
Dynamics  of  Communication  151, 152 
Non-Western  Studies  (one  term  of  either  Latin  American, 
Slavic,  Middle  East,  Far  East  or  Africa) 

Foreign  Language  (four  terms  of  either  German,  French 
or  Russian) 

Humanities  and  the  Arts  (2  electives) 

Urban  Sciences  (2  electives) 

Afro-American  Studies  (1  elective) 

Education  (5  required  courses) 

Students  who  are  not  pursuing  a  program  in  teacher  education  will 
be  individually  advised  to  complete  five  courses  other  than  those  re¬ 
quired  in  education. 


GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  B.S.  DEGREE 

Biology  Majors 

Core  Curriculum  Plus 

211,212,  213,  223 
311,312,  323,  332 
432,  481,  482,  483 
Chemistry  212,  213,  232,  233 
Physics  161, 162 
Plus  2  electives 

Chemistry  Majors 

Core  Curriculum  Plus 

212,  213,  232,  233 
311,  351, 352 

483  Plus  Elective  (2)  411,  412,  413 
Biology  (1  elective) 

Mathematics  221,  222,  223,  224 
Physics  161, 162 
Plus  4  electives 
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Health  and  Physical  Education  Majors 

Core  Curriculum  Plus 

212,  213,  221,  233 

331,  333W,  341 M,  351,  353,  363,  371,  372,  373 
423,  472,  481 

(Students  majoring  in  Physical  Education  should  consult  their  advisors 
for  additional  six  skill  courses  required.) 

Mathematics  Majors 

Core  Curriculum  Plus 

221,  222,  223,  224 
311,  312,  423,  481 

Plus  (3)  electives  from  411,  412,  413  and  425 
Four  elective  Science  courses  from  Biology  211,  212; 
Chemistry  212,  213;  and  Physics  161, 162 
Plus  6  electives 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
NATURAL  SCIENCES 
161  LIFE  SCIENCE 

A  survey  of  the  biological  sciences  for  non-science  majors,  with  special 
emphasis  on  genetics,  evolution,  disease,  viruses  and  the  concept  of  "what 
is  life."  Topics  included  are  requested  by  the  class. 

211  GENERAL  BIOLOGY  (N.  C.  STATE  100) 

A  course  designed  to  emphasize  the  unity  of  biology  through  study  of 
the  following  concepts:  1)  Protoplasmic  and  cellular  organization,  2)  Growth 
and  differentiation,  )3  Genetic  and  ecological  control,  and  4)  Current  and 
past  evolution. 

212  ZOOLOGY  (BIOLOGY  CORE  II) 

A  study  of  the  life  principles  and  processes  and  life  histories  of  inver¬ 
tebrate  forms.  Prerequisite:  Biology  211.  2  two-hour  lectures  and  1  three- 
hour  laboratory  period. 

213  ADVANCED  ZOOLOGY  (BIOLOGY  CORE  III) 

An  advanced  study  of  the  morphology,  physiology,  evolution,  taxonomy 
and  ecology  of  representative  members  of  the  different  phyla.  2  two-hour 
lectures  and  1  three-hour  laboratory  period. 

223  BOTANY  (BIOLOGY  CORE  IV) 

A  study  of  morphology,  structure,  classification  and  physiology  of  the  plant 
groups.  Prerequisite:  Biology  211.  2-hour  lectures  and  1  three-hour  labora¬ 
tory  period. 
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311  VERTEBRATE  EMBRYOLOGY 

A  study  of  the  early  embryological  development  of  amphioxus,  fish,  frog, 
bird,  and  mammal.  Prerequisite:  Biology  212.  One  2-hour  lecture  and  2 
three-hour  laboratory  periods. 

312  VERTEBRATE  ANATOMY 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  various  subphyla  and  classes  of  Chordates,  and 
comparison  of  form  and  structure  of  the  vertebrates.  Dissection  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  cat. 

321  ANIMAL  PARASITOLOGY 

A  study  of  animal  parasites  and  the  diseases  caused  by  them.  Prerequisite: 
Biology  212.  3  lectures  and  1  three-hour  laboratory. 

322  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY 

An  introductory  treatment  of  the  chemical  and  physical  processes  occur¬ 
ring  in  higher  green  plants  with  emphasis  upon  the  mechanisms,  factors 
affecting,  correlations  between  processes,  and  biological  significance.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  213,  Chemistry  212.  2  lectures  and  2  three-hour  labora¬ 
tory  periods. 

323  VERTEBRATE  PHYSIOLOGY 

A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  physiology  and  a  survey  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  human  body.  Prerequisite:  Biology  313,  Chemistry  212.  2  lec¬ 
tures  and  2  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 

331  GENETICS 

The  physical  basis  of  inheritance;  genes  as  units  of  heredity  and  develop¬ 
ment,  qualitative  and  quantitative  aspects  of  genetic  variation;  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  genetic  material.  Prerequisite:  Biology  211.  4 
lectures  and  3  hours  laboratory  period. 

332  BACTERIOLOGY 

Fundamental  life  processes  using  bacteria  as  the  prototype  of  living  things; 
principles  and  techniques  of  handling  and  identifying  various  micro¬ 
organisms;  a  survey  of  applied  fields  (medicine,  food,  agriculture,  etc.) 
Prerequisite:  Biology  211,  Chemistry  233.  4  hours  lecture  and  4  hours 
laboratory. 

341  GENERAL  ENTOMOLOGY 

Introduction  to  the  morphology,  physiology,  ecology  and  classification  of 
insects.  Prerequisite:  Biology  212.  3  lectures  and  1  three-hour  laboratory 
period. 

342  APPLIED  ENTOMOLOGY 

An  advanced  study  of  insects  with  particular  reference  to  economic  im¬ 
portance  and  methods  of  control  of  insect  pests  of  agricultural  crops,  for¬ 
est  and  fruit  trees,  livestock  and  man.  Prerequisite:  Biology  341.  3  lectures 
and  1  three-hour  laboratory  period. 

412  HISTOLOGY  AND  MICROSCOPIC  TECHNIQUE 

Microscopic  study  and  identification  of  plant  and  animal  tissues.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Biology  313.  2  hours  lecture  and  2  three-hour  laboratories. 
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413  CELL  PHYSIOLOGY 

A  study  of  fundamental  physiological  properties,  at  the  cellular  level  (ultra¬ 
structure,  bioelectric  potentials,  energy  transformations,  premeability  and 
ion  transport,  osmotic  relations,  bioluminescences,  and  temperature  rela¬ 
tions  in  living  systems).  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  212,  Physics  212,  2  Biology 
courses  beyond  core.  2  two-hour  lectures  and  1  two-hour  laboratory  period. 

423  ECOLOGY 

Relationships  between  organisms  and  their  environments.  "Applied  ec¬ 
ology"  and  the  modern  viewpoint  of  the  science,  as  well  as  man's  de¬ 
pendence  upon  biota  and  his  need  to  learn  to  live  in  adjustment  with  his 
fellow  man  and  the  natural  environment.  Prerequisite:  Biology  212,  233 
3  lectures  and  arranged  field  trip  periods. 

432  BIOCHEMISTRY 

A  one-term  course  designed  for  chemistry  and  biology  majors.  Biochem¬ 
istry  is  a  multidisciplinary  subject,  applying  chemistry,  biology,  and  physics 
to  living  systems.  Included  are  the  chemical  properties  of  biologically  ac¬ 
tive  compounds,  enzymology  and  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  pro¬ 
teins  and  other  nitrogen  compounds.  The  interrelations  among  the  carbon, 
nitrogen  and  energy  cycles,  and  the  special  control  mechanisms  of  metab¬ 
olism  will  be  explored. 

481,482,483  SEMINAR 

Selected  topics.  One  term  required  for  fourth  year  majors. 

491,492,493  RESEARCH 

Independent  Study  and  Research.  Permission  of  staff. 

CHEMISTRY 

212,213  INTRODUCTION  TO  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Fundamental  laws  and  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry.  Structure  of  mat¬ 
ter,  atomic  energy,  gases,  solutions,  chemical  reactions,  equilibrium.  Prop¬ 
erties  and  behavior  of  elements  in  relation  to  their  structure.  Qualitative 
analysis.  The  interrelationship  of  experiment  and  theory  as  shown  by  lab¬ 
oratory  experiments.  This  course  may  be  exempted  by  a*  written  examina¬ 
tion  and  permission  of  the  Department.  5  lectures,  1  three-hour  laboratory 
period. 

232,233  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

The  basic  principles  of  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds:  covalent 
bonding,  Sterochemistry  reactions  of  functional  groups,  introduction  to  the 
electronic  theory  of  organic  mechanisms,  Synthetic  methods,  some  qualita¬ 
tive  organic  analyses.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  212,  213.  5  lectures,  2  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods. 

311  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS 

Theory  and  practice  of  gravimetric  analysis,  standardization  of  weights 
and  apparatus,  acidimetry,  oxidimetry,  iodimetry,  and  precipitmetry.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Chemistry  212,  213.  3  lectures,  2  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 
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351,352  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

Study  of  the  kinetic  theory  and  thermodynamics  as  a  basis  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  properties  of  the  three  states  of  matter:  dilute  and  concentrated 
solutions;  equilibria;  electrochemistry;  kinetics  and  mechanisms;  photo¬ 
chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  311,  Physics  212,  Mathematics  221.  4 
one-hour  lectures  and  2  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 

411  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

The  theories  of  organic  chemistry  and  their  application  to  the  study  of 
the  comparative  reactions  and  reactivities  of  organic  compounds;  the 
chemistry  of  some  of  the  more  complex  carbon  compounds;  recent  ad¬ 
vances  in  organic  chemistry;  laboratory  work  in  qualitative  organic  analysis 
and  synthesis.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  232,  351.  2  two-hour  lectures  and 
1  three-hour  laboratory  period. 

412  ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

The  study  of  atomic  structure  and  the  periodic  classification  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion  and  correlation  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  and  purification  of  inorganic  substances.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  311.  2  two-hour  lectures  and  1  three-hour  laboratory  period. 

413  INSTRUMENTAL  ANALYSIS 

Theory  and  practice  of  instrumental  methods  of  analysis.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  351,  352.  3  lectures,  2  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 

432  BIOCHEMISTRY 

A  one-term  course  designed  for  chemistry  and  biology  majors.  Biochem¬ 
istry  is  a  multidisciplinary  subject,  applying  chemistry,  biology,  and  phy¬ 
sics  to  living  systems.  Included  are  the  chemical  properties  of  biologically 
active  compounds;  enzymology;  and  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  lipids, 
proteins,  and  other  nitrogen  compounds.  The  interrelation  among  the  car¬ 
bon,  nitrogen  and  energy  cycles,  and  the  special  control  mechanisms  of 
metabolism  will  be  explored. 

483  SEMINAR 

Selected  topics  in  modern  chemistry.  Required  of  fourth  year  majors.  2 
two-hour  sessions. 

491,492,493,494  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

Permission  of  staff. 


HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

211  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  TEACHERS 

A  course  designed  for  elementary  teachers.  The  programs  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  suitable  for  the  primary,  intermediate,  and  upper  elementary  grades, 
dealing  with  principles,  methods,  and  materials  are  presented. 
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212  INDIVIDUAL  AND  DUAL  SPORTS 

Methods,  materials  and  techniques  of  teaching  skills  and  the  coaching  of 
handball,  badminton,  volleyball,  golf,  archery,  shuffleboard,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  games.  Separate  sections  for  men  and  women. 

213  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  OF  TEAM  SPORTS 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  skills  in  team  sports  such  as: 
fieldball,  speedball,  softball,  volleyball,  and  other  seasonal  sports.  Sections 
for  men  and  women. 

221  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

An  orientation  into  the  field  of  physical  education  through  the  study  of 
historical  backgrounds,  systems  and  organizations,  leaders  and  movements, 
programs  and  sports  of  the  past  and  present. 

222  TAP,  FOLK  AND  SOCIAL  DANCES 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  skills  and  techniques  for  folk,  tap  and 
social  dance. 

223  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  DANCE 

A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  modern  dance,  including  an  analysis  of 
movement,  conditioning  techniques,  choreography,  composition,  settings, 
costuming,  and  exhibitions. 

233  PERSONAL  HEALTH 

An  attempt  is  made  to  correlate  and  emphasize  the  physical,  mental  and 
emotional  aspects  of  health  as  they  relate  to  specific  health  problems  of 
the  indiivdual.  The  course  is  concerned  with  the  individual  as  a  function¬ 
ing  member  of  society  rather  than  as  an  anatomical  structure. 

331  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  history  of  physical  education,  and 
the  relation  of  physical  education  to  general  education,  the  specific  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  field,  as  well  as  the  background  and  aims  of  the  program. 

333  METHODS  AND  MATERIAL  FOR  WOMEN'S  SPORTS  (W) 

This  course  presents  a  progressive  athletic  program  for  women,  stressing 
methods  of  supervision  and  teaching,  starting  with  simple  games  and  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  highly  organized  seasonal  games.  Skill  tests,  squad  organization, 
officiating  and  play  day  materials  are  stressed. 

341  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  COACHING  MAJOR  SPORTS  (M) 

Methods  and  materials,  techniques  and  skills  in  teaching  and  coaching 
football,  basketball,  baseball,  track  and  field,  and  other  major  sports  are 
stressed. 

343  COMMUNITY  RECREATION 

This  course  presents  the  story  of  play  and  efficient  methods  of  organizing 
and  conducting  community  recreational  activities,  such  as  a  community 
playground,  a  recreation  house,  group  outings,  community  swimming 
pools,  parent-teacher  entertainment,  and  church  recreational  occasions. 
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351  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Principles  of  health  and  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  teaching  of  health 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  presented. 

353  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  science  of  sanita¬ 
tion  with  emphasis  on  the  school  and  community  phase  of  hygiene,  and 
the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  school  and  community  health. 

363  FIRST  AID  SAFETY 

This  course  covers  phases  of  school  safety  education,  occupational,  recrea¬ 
tional  and  home.  Lectures,  practice  and  demonstrations  in  the  care  and 
prevention  of  injuries. 

371  APPLIED  ANATOMY 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  fundamental  structure  of  the  human 
body  by  means  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  charts,  drawings,  and  the 
study  of  the  human  skeleton.  The  last  part  of  the  course  will  deal  with 
applied  anatomy. 

372  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY 

A  study  of  the  basic  functions  of  the  human  body.  Prerequisite:  371. 

373  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  EXERCISE  AND  KINESIOLOGY 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  human  motion.  Anatomical  and  mechanical 
analysis  of  everyday  physical  education  activities  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  normal  physical  development  and  improvement  of  performance. 

423  INDIVIDUAL  AND  CORRECTIVE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

This  course  considers  problems  presented  by  handicapped  persons.  The 
application  of  appropriate  rehabilitation  techniques  is  discussed.  Practice 
in  exercise  measures  will  be  stressed  for  remedials. 

432  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

This  course  considers  administrative  policies,  problems  and  standards  per¬ 
taining  to  the  execution  of  the  program  of  health  and  physical  education 
in  the  schools  and  colleges. 

472  INTRODUCTION  TO  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN 
HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  health  and  physical  education,  test  construction, 
scoring  and  methods  of  using  results. 

481,482,483  SEMINARS  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A  terminal  course  for  physical  education  majors  to  study  physical  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  its  place  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Criteria 
for  the  selection  of  program  content,  consideration  of  methods  and  teach¬ 
ing  techniques,  construction  of  teaching  units,  lesson  plans,  program  plan¬ 
ning  and  evaluation. 
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Skills  and  Techniques 

All  Skills  and  Techniques  courses  meet 
three  hours  per  week. 


5211  ARCHERY 

Fundamental  skills  in  target  shooting  and  practical  experience  in  archery 
games.  Fall  Term. 

5212  BASEBALL  (M) 

Practice  in  fundamental  individual  baseball  skills  and  strategies  and  the 
elements  of  position  play.  Required  of  all  male  majors.  Spring  Term. 

5213  BASKETBALL 

Practical  experience  in  fundamental  basketball  skills  and  the  elements  of 
team  play  from  the  coaching  standpoint.  Required  of  all  majors. 

5214  SWIMMING 

Offers  a  fundamental  skill  and  teaching  knowledge  of  the  basic  strokes, 
individual  water  stunts,  and  basic  dives.  Summer  Term. 

5221  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  RHYTHM 

Fundamentals  of  movement  and  rhythmic  response,  both  of  which  are  es¬ 
sential  to  competence  in  the  various  fields  of  dance  and  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  daily  living.  A  prerequisite  to  all  dance  courses.  Fall  Term. 

5222  FIELD  HOCKEY  (W) 

A  basic  course  covering  practice  in  the  fundamentals  of  stick  work  and 
team  play.  Required  of  female  majors.  Fall  Term. 

5223  FOOTBALL  (M) 

Emphasis  on  the  practice  of  fundamentals.  Essentials  such  as  theory  of 
position  play  and  field  strategy  are  coordinated.  Required  of  male  majors. 
Fall  Term. 

5241  GOLF 

Fundamentals  of  golf:  grip,  stance,  swing,  rules  and  etiquette.  Practice  v/ill 
be  given  in  use  of  long  and  short  irons,  the  drive  and  putting.  Practice 
and  play  on  local  golf  courses.  Fall  Term. 

5242  BOWLING 

Fundamentals  of  duck  pin  and  ten  pin  bowling.  Practice  in  nearby  com¬ 
mercial  alleys.  Winter  Term. 

5243  GYMNASTICS  AND  TUMBLING 

Instruction  in  elementary  gymnastics  including  marching,  calisthenics,  ap¬ 
paratus  and  tumbling.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  learning  the  techniques 
of  teaching  gymnastics.  Separate  sections  for  men  and  women.  Winter 
Term. 

S251  SOCCER  (M) 

Practice  in  basic  skills  of  kicking,  trapping,  heading,  and  tackling.  The 
class  divides  into  groups  for  principles  of  team  play,  recreation,  and 
demonstration  as  a  part  of  an  intramural  program.  Fall  Term. 
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5252  SOFTBALL 

Fundamentals  of  softball,  the  correct  form  of  throwing,  catching,  pitching, 
batting,  and  the  play  of  the  different  positions  demonstrated  and  prac¬ 
ticed.  Spring  Term. 

5253  TENNIS  AND  BADMINTON 

Demonstration  and  drill  in  mechanics  of  grips,  stances,  footwork,  strokes, 
services,  fundamentals  of  court  play,  rules  and  strategy  are  covered.  Spring 
Term. 

5261  VOLLEYBALL 

Training  and  coaching  in  the  fundamentals  of  beginning  and  advanced 
volleyball,  ball  handling,  serving,  set-up,  attack,  blocking  and  strategy. 
Rule  interpretations,  officiating  and  skill  tests  included.  Winter  Term. 

5262  WRESTLING  (M) 

Fundamental  skills,  individual  and  group  methods  of  wrestling  instruction. 
Winter  Term. 

5263  TRACK  AND  FIELD 

Development  of  fundamental  skills  in  the  various  track  and  field  events 
ordinarily  used  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  (Separate  sections  for 
men  and  women.)  Spring  Term. 


MATHEMATICS 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

151,152  GENERAL  EDUCATION  MATHEMATICS 

Elementary  logic  and  abstract  mathematical  systems  including  elementary 
algebra  as  such  a  system.  Introduction  to  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry. 

211  TRIGONOMETRY 

A  transition  course  for  any  student  who  completes  I,  II  and  decides  to 
•  take  Mathematics  222. 

221  INTRODUCTORY  CALCULUS 

A  basic  course  in  the  fundamentals  and  applications  of  Calculus,  designed 
especially  for  majors  in  biology,  and  the  social  sciences.  This  course  does 
not  count  toward  mathematics  major  requirement.  Prerequisite:  Mathe¬ 
matics  II  or  the  equivalent. 

222  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  AND  CALCULUS  I 

Introduction  to  Analytic  Geometry,  functions,  limits  and  derivatives,  ap¬ 
plications  of  derivatives.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  112. 

223  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  AND  CALCULUS  II 

Antiderivatives,  definite  integrals  and  applications.  Prerequisite:  Mathe¬ 
matics  221. 
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224  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  AND  CALCULUS  III 

Properties  of  continuous  and  differentiable  functions,  polar  coordinates, 
infinite  series.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  222. 

225  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  AND  CALCULUS  IV 

Series,  solid  analytic  geometry,  partial  derivatives,  multiple  integrals,  line 
and  surface  integrals. 

231  COMPUTER  MATHEMATICS 

This  course  introduces  programming  in  the  "basic"  language  of  computers. 
Prerequisite:  Math  I,  II. 

232  COMPUTER  MATHEMATICS  II 

Introduction  to  time  sharing  for  Tran.  This  course  will  include  experience 
in  writing,  de  bugging,  and  executing  for  Tran  programs.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  231  or  equivalent. 

311  MODERN  ALGEBRA 

Semi-groups,  groups,  rings,  integral  domains  and  fields.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  223. 

312  LINEAR  ALGEBRA 

A  study  of  linear  spaces,  sequence  spaces,  linear  dependence  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  transformations,  mapping,  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  vector 
spaces.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  311. 

313-314  MATHEMATICAL  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS 

Probability  spaces,  random  variables,  random  sampling,  estimation  of 
parameters,  testing  of  hypotheses.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  223. 

315  INTRODUCTION  TO  MATRIX  ALGEBRA 

Matrix  algebra*  determinants;  systems  of  linear  equations;  eigenvectors 
and  eigenvalues;  vector  spaces. 

411  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

Equations  of  the  first  order  and  first  degree,  orthogonal  trajectories,  linear 
differential  equations,  non-homogeneous  equations,  inverse  differential 
operations.  Laplace  transform,  systems  of  equations  and  power  series  so¬ 
lutions.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  224. 

412  THEORY  OF  NUMBERS 

Elementary  properties  of  integers,  prime  and  composite  numbers,  Euclid's 
Algorothm,  Congruencies,  Theorems  of  Fermat  and  Wilson,  primitive  roots, 
Diophantine  problems.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  223. 

413  INTRODUCTION  TO  REAL  ANALYSIS 

A  rigorous  development  of  the  real  number  system,  sequences  and  con¬ 
vergence,  point  sets,  limits,  continuity  and  differentiability  of  functions,  the 
Riemann  integral  and  series.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  224. 

414  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPLEX  ANALYSIS 

Functions,  continuity,  derivatives,  convergence  of  infinite  series,  Cauchy's 
Theorem,  Cauchy's  integral  formulas,  Laurent's  theorem,  Taylor's  series, 
residues.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  413. 
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423  MODERN  GEOMETRY 

Rise  of  postulational  geometry;  Euclid's  system,  non-Euclidean  geometry, 
sets  and  propositions,  forms  of  argumentation,  deductive  theory,  postula¬ 
tional  systems;  consistency,  independence  and  completeness  of  a  postula¬ 
tional  system,  Hilbert's  postulates.  Point  transformations,  groups  of  trans¬ 
formations,  matrices,  the  group  of  motion,  projective  spaces  of  dimension 
one,  gross  ratio,  fixed  points  and  projectivities.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
223. 

425  INTRODUCTION  TO  SET  THEORY  AND  TOPOLOGY 

Elementary  set  theory;  cardinal  numbers;  Hausdorff's  maximal  principle; 
metric  and  topological  spaces,  including  such  topics  as  compactness,  con¬ 
nectedness,  and  separation.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  413  or  equivalent. 

481  SEMINAR 

Readings  and  Problems  not  covered  in  the  required  curriculum.  This  course 
is  required  of  all  fourth  year  majors. 


PHYSICS 


NON-MAJORS 

161,  162  (ARTICULATED  MULTIMEDIA  PHYSICS- 
COMPUTER  MANAGED) 

A  survey  of  general  physics  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the 
methods  and  means  of  physics.  Physics  I  consists  of  lessons  1-8  covering 
such  topics  as:  Significant  Figures,  The  Arithmetic  of  Scientific  Notation 
through  the  Laws  of  Motion.  Physics  II  consists  of  lessons  9-14  and  covers 
topics  such  as:  Universal  Gravitation  through  Elementary  Thermodynamics. 

BIOLOGY  201  (ARTICULATED  MULTIMEDIA  BIOLOGY- 
COMPUTER  MANAGED) 

Scientific  basis  of  solutions  for  sociological  and  environmental  problems 
of  man.  This  course  will  survey  some  of  the  problems  that  challenge  man's 
dominance  over  his  environment  and  his  relationships  with  his  fellow  men. 
It  will  examine  the  scientific  basis  for  sociological  and  environmental  solu¬ 
tions.  A  general  understanding  of  man's  underutilized  tool,  science,  will 
evolve  from  specific  examples  as  applied  to  broad  problems  such  as  hun¬ 
ger  and  nutrition,  pollution  of  the  earth  and  its  environment,  overpopula¬ 
tion  and  drug  abuse.  The  course  will  focus  on  man,  that  unique  creature 
who  dominates,  destroys,  pollutes,  overpopulates  and  forever  alters  the 
balance  of  the  environment  he  habitates. 

171  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

A  survey  of  physics,  chemistry,  geology  and  astronomy  for  non-science 
majors,  including  topics  of  modern  interest  such  as  atomic  energy,  rockets 
and  jets. 
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PHYSICS 


For  Undergraduates  (All  major  courses  offered  at  N.  C.  State) 

205,  208  GENERAL  PHYSICS 

(Staff)  Fall  and  Spring 

This  sequence  is  required  in  most  engineering  curricula.  A  study  of  clas¬ 
sical  and  modern  physics  in  which  the  analytical  approach  is  employed 
and  calculus  is  applied  as  needed.  Demonstration  lectures,  recitations, 
problem  drill  and  laboratory  work  are  coordinated  to  give  a  working 
knowledge  of  basic  principles.  PY  205,  mechanics,  sound  and  heat;  PY 
208,  electricity,  light  and  modern  physics.  Corequisite:  MA  201. 

205,  206,  207  GENERAL  PHYSICS 

(Staff)  Fall  and  Spring 

This  sequence  is  intended  primarily  for  majors  in  the  departments  of  the 
School  of  Physical  Sciences  and  Applied  Mathematics  and  the  Department 
of  Nuclear  Engineering.  Calculus  is  used  throughout  as  needed.  These 
courses  are  intended  to  give  a  good  foundation  for  further  study  in  the 
physical  sciences.  Corequisite:  MA  201. 

211,  212  GENERAL  PHYSICS 

(Staff)  Fall  and  Spring 

A  survey  of  general  physics  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamentals  on  which  technology  is  based.  Recitations,  demonstrations 
and  laboratory  work.  PY  211,  mechanics,  sound  and  heat;  PY  212,  light 
and  electricity.  Prerequisite:  MA  111  or  MA  116. 

221  COLLEGE  PHYSICS 

(Staff)  Fall  and  Spring 

An  introduction  to  the  origins  af  physical  science,  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  physics  and  the  many  applications  to  modern  technology.  The 
important  concepts  in  the  classical  areas  of  physics  are  presented,  along 
with  a  brief  survey  of  modern  atomic  physics.  Lectures  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  with  class  participation.  Prerequisite:  MA  111. 

223  ASTRONOMY  AND  PHYSICS 

(Mr.  Manning)  Spring 

An  introduction  to  descriptive  and  physical  astronomy,  with  attention  to 
the  solar  system,  constellations  and  star  groups.  The  physical  aspects  of 
stars,  such  as  brightness,  temperature,  energy  and  composition,  are  re¬ 
viewed,  along  with  the  development  of  theories  of  galaxies  and  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  nature  of  fusion  sources  of  energy  in  stars  is  discussed.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  PY  212  or  PY  208. 

231  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PHYSICS 

(Mr.  Seagondollar)  Fall  and  Spring 

A  one-semester  survey  course  concerned  with  the  philosophy,  the  methods 
and  the  fundamental  concepts  of  physics.  The  student  will  be  introduced 
to  Newtonian  particle  mechanics,  conservation  concepts,  kinetic  theory 
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of  matter,  thermodynamics,  wave  phenomena,  electricity  and  magnetism, 
principles  of  relativity,  quantum  concepts,  and  some  atomic  and  nuclear 
phenomena.  Prerequisite:  MA  111  or  MA  116. 

401,  402  MODERN  AND  QUANTUM  PHYSICS,  I,  II 

(Mr.  Patty)  Fall  and  Spring 

Topics  will  include  special  relativity,  the  origin  of  quantum  theory,  atomic 
structure  and  optical  spectra,  x-rays,  introductory  nuclear  physics,  funda¬ 
mental  particles  and  introductory  quantum  mechanics.  Prerequisite:  PY 
411. 

407  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  PHYSICS 

(Staff)  Fall  and  Spring 

A  survey  of  the  important  developments  in  atomic  and  nuclear  physics 
of  this  century.  Among  topics  covered  are:  atomic  and  molecular  struc¬ 
ture,  determination  of  properties  of  ions  and  fundamental  particles,  the 
origin  of  spectra,  ion  accelerators  and  nuclear  reactions.  Prerequisites: 
MA  202,  PY  208. 

409  ION  AND  ELECTRON  PHYSICS 

(Mr.  Bennett)  Spring 

Topics  covered  include  collision  processes  in  gases,  electron  emission, 
charged  particle  dynamics,  gaseous  discharges,  and  the  physics  of  electron 
and  ion  beams.  Prerequisite:  PY  414. 

410  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS  I 

(Mr.  Everling)  Fall  and  Spring 

An  introduction  to  the  properties  of  the  nucleus,  and  the  interaction  of 
radiation  with  matter.  A  quantitative  description  is  given  of  natural  and 
artificial  radioactivity,  nuclear  reactions,  fission,  fusion  and  the  structure 
of  simple  nuclei.  Prerequisite:  PY  207  or  PY  407. 

411,  412  MECHANICS  I,  II 

(Mr.  Cobb)  Fall  and  Spring 

A  sequence  of  courses  in  intermediate  theoretical  mechanics,  including 
the  dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  gravitation  and  moving  refer¬ 
ence  systems.  An  introduction  is  given  to  advanced  mechanics,  including 
D'Alembert's  principle  and  Lagrange's  equations  of  motion,  with  applica¬ 
tions.  Prerequisites:  MA  301,  PY  207  or  PY  208. 

413  THERMAL  PHYSICS 

(Mr.  Patty)  Spring 

An  intermediate  course  in  the  principles  of  classical  thermodynamics  and 
the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  with  an  introduction  to  statistical  mechanics. 
Topics  covered  include  equations  of  state,  entropy,  Maxwellian  distribu¬ 
tions,  transport  processes  and  the  statistics  of  Maxwell-Boltzmann,  Bose- 
Einstein  and  Fermi-Dirac.  Prerequisite:  PY  206  or  PY  208.  Corequisite: 
MA  301. 
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414,  415,  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM  I,  II 

(Mr.  Tilley)  Fall  and  Spring 

An  intermediate  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  static  and  dynamic  elec¬ 
tricity  and  electromagnetic  theory,  developed  from  basic  experimental 
laws.  Vector  methods  are  introduced  and  employed  throughout  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  PY  207  or  PY  208.  Corequisite:  MA  511. 

416  PHYSICAL  OPTICS 

(Mr.  Manring)  Spring 

An  intermediate  course  in  physical  optics  with  the  major  emphasis  on  the 
wave  properties  of  light.  Subjects  covered  include  boundary  conditions, 
optics  of  thin  films,  interference,  diffraction  and  the  Lorentz  atom  with 
applications  to  absorption,  scattering  and  laser  emission.  Prerequisite: 
PY  415. 

451,  453  INTERMEDIATE  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICS  I,  II 

(Mr.  Martin)  Fall  and  Spring 

Experiments  at  the  intermediate  level  in  mechanics,  electricity  and  mag¬ 
netism,  and  modern  physics.  Corequisites:  PY  411,  PY  414. 

499  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  PHYSICS 

(Staff)  Fall  and  Spring 

Study  and  research  in  special  topics  of  classical  and  modern  physics.  A 
topic  may  be  chosen  for  experimental  or  theoretical  investigation,  or  a 
literature  survey  may  be  made.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  department. 


LIBERAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM 


The  Liberal  Studies  Program  is  a  special  academic  program  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  original  intention  of  the  Shaw  Plan  of  Education  "to 
discover  and  develop  talent."  This  program  is  designed  to  reflect  the 
University's  belief  in  and  commitment  to  the  unity  of  all  knowledge.  It 
is  a  flexible  course  of  study  limited  to  students  whose  intellectual  ful¬ 
fillment  and  talent  cut  across  the  confines  of  a  single  discipline  and 
demand  something  beyond  the  limits  of  a  pre-determined  field  of  spe¬ 
cialization.  The  program  is  administered  by  the  joint  faculty  Committee 
on  Honors  and  Liberal  Studies. 

Students  desiring  to  apply  to  the  Committee  for  admission  to  the 
Liberal  Studies  Program  should  do  so  as  early  as  possible  in  their 
academic  career  at  Shaw,  but  not  later  than  the  first  term  of  their  third 
year.  Normally,  the  student  should  apply  in  his  first  year.  Applications 
should  be  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Honors 
and  Liberal  Studies  and  should  be  accompanied  by  evidence  of  self- 
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determined,  independent  program  of  studies,  usually  of  an  inter¬ 
disciplinary  nature,  leading  to  a  Shaw  baccalaureate  degree.  The  stu¬ 
dent's  program  should  be  devised  in  consultation  with  a  faculty  adviser 
of  the  candidate's  choice.  Since  the  student  is  largely  responsible  for 
his  own  educational  philosophy,  objectives,  and  program,  it  is  not  feasi¬ 
ble  to  describe  the  details  of  any  given  program  here;  however,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  student  of  ability  in  one  of  the  arts  or  sciences  who 
intends  to  make  a  contribution  to  one  or  more  fields  of  knowledge, 
e.g.,  musical  performance,  science  or  technology,  fiction,  political 
theory,  or  communicology,  should  consider  the  Shaw  degree  in  Liberal 
Studies.  The  program  is  intended  to  prepare  the  student  for  continued 
experience,  either  graduate  or  professional,  in  his  chosen  area  or  areas 
of  interest  in  one  or  more  of  the  arts  or  sciences. 

The  Universty  reserves  full  rights  to  any  paper,  research,  thesis, 
recording,  or  work  of  art  produced  under  the  auspices  of  this  program 
which  will  become  a  part  of  the  University's  permanent  collection 
of  learning  resources  and  archives. 


SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE  PROGRAM 


The  Secretarial  Science  Program  is  a  specialized  training  program  for 
students  who  wish  to  concentrate  in  the  fundamental  skills  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  secretarial  proficiency  and  business  and  office  management. 
Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  requirements  of  this  curriculum 
will  be  prepared  for  positions  in  business,  government  and  industry. 

The  general  education  requirements  for  students  enrolled  in  the 
Secretarial  Science  Program  ar  as  follows: 

English  151,  152, 153b 
Communications  151, 152,  153,  154 
Humanities  171,  172 
Mathematics  151 
Non-Western  Studies  (one  term) 

Urban  Sciences  (two  terms) 

Natural  Sciences  (two  terms) 

Western  Civilization  (two  terms) 

Plus  2  electives 

Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Secretarial  Science  are:  SS211, 
212,  213,  222,  241,  311,  312,  313,  323,  341,  342,  361,  411,  412,  423; 
US221 ;  Plus  9  electives. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

211  ELEMENTARY  TYPING 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  mechanisms  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  typewriter,  to  teach  touch  typing  and  to  give  some  experience 
in  typing  business  letters  and  other  matters. 

212  INTERMEDIATE  TYPING 

Emphasis  of  reinforcement  of  basic  skills  with  concentrated  development 
of  speed  and  accuracy,  preparation  of  more  complex  letters,  forms,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Typewriting  211. 

213  ADVANCED  TYPING 

Typing  skills  development  continued  with  additional  work  in  preparation 
of  various  forms  of  business  correspondence,  manuscripts  and  documents. 

217  BUSINESS  WRITING 

A  course  concerned  with  correct  and  effective  business  writing. 

222  BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS 

A  course  designed  to  cover  exercises  and  problems  of  everyday  calcula¬ 
tions  with  which  business  people  are  confronted. 

241  CONSUMER  ECONOMICS 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  character  and  significance  of 
the  factors  which  determine  and  govern  consumption,  particularly  as  they 
are  related  to  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  economic  system. 

311  BEGINNING  SHORTHAND 

Aims  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  shorthand  methods  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  application  of  them  to  dictation  and  transcription. 

312  INTERMEDIATE  SHORTHAND 

Aims  at  vocabulary  building  and  the  development  of  the  ability  to  take 
various  types  of  dictation  and  make  multiple  types  of  dictation  and  tran¬ 
scriptions. 

313  ADVANCED  SHORTHAND 

Continuation  of  development  in  skill,  speed  and  accuracy  in  taking  dicta¬ 
tion,  transcribing,  typing  and  mailing  reproduced  work. 

323  STENOGRAPHY 

A  course  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  coordinating  speed  and  accuracy 
in  the  basic  skills  of  stenographic  service  already  learned,  with  emphasis 
on  dictation,  transcription  and  typing. 

333  SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE 

A  laboratory  on  office  books  and  their  use  and  a  study  of  the  operational 
and  mechanical  aspects  of  office  machinery. 

341  ACCOUNTING  I 

Deals  with  the  theories  of  debits  and  credits,  and  principles  of  various 
accounting  records,  classification  of  accounts  and  problems  of  balance 
sheets  and  income  statement. 
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342  ACCOUNTING  II 

More  extensive  and  intensive  study  of  accounting  theory  and  how  account¬ 
ing  can  be  applied  to  the  keeping  of  records  in  various  types  of  profes¬ 
sional  offices. 

361  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MANAGEMENT 

A  study  of  the  functions  of  management:  planning,  organizing,  directing, 
motivating,  coordinating,  and  controlling  the  activities  of  an  administrative 
unit..  Administrative  decision-making,  communication  and  human  relations 
will  also  be  discussed. 

411  MARKETING 

A  study  of  the  marketing  structure  of  modern  business  organizations  and 
the  organization  and  governing  principles  of  the  American  system  of  distri¬ 
bution  and  marketing. 

412  BUSINESS  LAW 

A  study  of  the  substantive  and  procedural  phases  of  the  law  met  in  every¬ 
day  business  activities. 

423  BUSINESS  MACHINES 

Development  of  basic  skills  and  techniques  in  the  operation  of  duplicating, 
dictating  and  transcribing,  adding  and  calculating,  and  recording  machines. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  latest  office  machinery  and  equipment  is  provided. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

SHAW'S  DEVELOPING  PROGRAM  AND  DIRECTION  IN  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  IS  TO  PREPARE  TEACHERS  WHO  ARE  LIBERALLY 
EDUCATED  AND  PROFESSIONALLY  COMPETENT  TO  MEET  THE 
EXPECTATIONS  AND  DEMANDS  OF  SOCIETY. 

The  responsibility  of  the  classroom  teacher  is  to  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  adaptable,  rational,  creative,  and  cooperative  individuals  who 
are  capable  of  coping  with  the  world  in  which  they  live,  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  productive  citizens  in  the  world  of  tomorrow,  and  who 
possess  an  awareness  of  moral,  spiritual,  and  social  values. 

The  public  schools,  and  hence  classroom  teachers,  must  present  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  variety  of  challenging  and  stimulating  experiences  which 
widen  their  perspectives,  make  them  at  one  and  the  same  time  leaders 
yet  followers,  thinkers  who  are  independent  yet  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  society,  critical  yet  tolerant,  possessing  not  only  insights  into  problems 
but  also  a  willingness  to  take  the  risks  involved  in  seeking  solutions 
and  to  accept  the  consequences  of  their  decisions  and  actions. 

The  public  schools  must  produce  creative  and  self-disciplined  indi¬ 
viduals  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  initiative  to  operate  in  a  free 
and  democratic  society — individuals  who  will  be  able  both  mentally 
and  physically  to  adapt,  cope,  and  function  in  a  changing  society,  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  make  decisions,  who  are  aware  of  the  world 
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around  them  and  of  the  value  of  man,  and  who  strive  for  man's  con¬ 
tinued  betterment. 

Each  individual  should  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  to  the  fullest 
his  individual  talents,  whatever  they  may  be;  to  become  a  self- 
motivated  personality  who  is  responsible  for  a  major  part  of  his  own 
learning;  to  get  along  in  the  world  both  socially  and  economically; 
and  to  have  a  healthy  curiosity  about  the  world  and  the  people  around 
him. 

A  major  goal  of  education  must  be  to  produce  individuals  equipped 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  changing  society  —  individuals  who  are 
ready  and  able  to  move  into  the  twenty-first  century  of  mobility  and 
automation  where  human  dignity,  tolerance,  and  respect  must  prevail. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  CORE 

FOR  BOTH  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  MAJORS 

*  *  * 

English  151,  152,  153 
Mathematics  151,  152 
Life  Science  151 
Physical  Science  151 
Communications  151,  152, 153 
Western  Civilization  171,  172 
Dynamics  of  Behavior  US-201 
Afro-American  Studies  (3  terms  covering  the  art, 
music,  and  education  components) 

Physical  Education  151, 152,  153 

ELECTIVES:  3  courses,  1  of  which  must  be  in  the  School  of 
Urban  Sciences 

TOTAL  REQUIREMENT:  19  Courses 

ADDITIONAL  SUBJECT  MATTER  PREPARATION 
OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  MAJORS  (12  Courses) 

English  220  and  221 
Art  212 

Art  222  or  Music  362 
Music  361 

Physical  Education  351 
Health  Education  351 
History  341  and  342 
Geography  211  and  313 
Political  Science  223 


NOTE:  Students  seeking  certification  in  elementary  education  (grades  4-9) 
must  have  at  least  one  academic  concentration  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 
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English,  Mathematics,  Music,  Science,  or  Social  Sciences.  If  certification  is 
in  Early  Childhood  Education  (grades  K-3)  student  program  will  be  an  in¬ 
dividualized  and  generalized  one.  Minimum  requirements  for  area  concentra¬ 
tions  in  courses  are:  English — 4,  Mathematics — 6,  Music — 6,  Science — 6,  Social 
Sciences — 8. 


MAJOR  FIELDS  OF  SPECIALIZATION  FOR 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  MAJORS  (16  Courses) 


Field  of  Specialization 

Required  Courses 
(Min.  Requirements) 

Elective  Courses 
in  major  field 

Art . 

.  .  11 

5 

Biology . 

.  .  18 

0 

Business  Education . 

.  .  16 

0 

Chemistry . 

.  .  15 

1 

English . 

.  .  15 

1 

French . 

.  .  12 

4 

Health  and  Physical  Education  . 

.  .  16 

0 

Mathematics . 

.  .  14 

2 

Music . 

.  .  13-14 

2-3 

Physics . 

.  .  12 

3 

Spanish . 

.  .  10 

6 

Social  Sciences . 

.  .  9 

7 

Theater . 

.  .  15 

1 

The  following  courses  represent  those  currently  required  of  secondary 
teacher  education  majors  in  specific  areas  of  specialization  as  shown  on 
the  chart  on  previous  page. 


ART 

(16  Courses) 

190 —  Intro,  to  the  Visual  Arts 

191 —  Survey  of  the  Arts 

221 —  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art 

222 —  Drawing  and  Composition 

313 —  Basic  Design  I 

314 —  Basic  Design  II 
331 — Sculpture  I 
411 — Ceramics  I 

481 —  Independent  Study  &  Adv. 
Studio 

482 —  Independent  Study  &  Adv. 
Studio 

483 —  Independent  Study  &  Adv. 
Studio 

PLUS  5  Elective  Courses 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
(16  Courses) 

211 —  Typing 

212 —  Typing 

213 —  Typing 

222 — Business  Math 

311 —  Shorthand 

312 —  Shorthand 

313 —  Shorthand 
323 — Stenography 

341 —  Accounting 

342 —  Accounting 
361 — Management 

411 —  Marketing 

412 —  Business  Law 

423 — Business  Machines 
241 — Consumer  Economics 
Eng  331 — Advanced  Grammar 

PLUS  5  Electives 
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BIOLOGY 
(16  Courses) 


CHEMISTRY 
(16  Courses) 


211 —  Principles  of  Biology 

212 —  Zoology 

213 —  Advanced  Zoology 
223 — Botany 

312 — Comparative  Vertebrate 
Anatomy 

323 — Vertebrate  Physiology 

331 —  Genetics 

332 —  Bacteriology 
481,  482,  483— Research 

In  Chemistry: 

212 —  Intro,  to  Inorganic  Chemistry 

213 —  Intro,  to  Inorganic  Chemistry 

232 —  Organic  Chemistry 

233 —  Organic  Chemistry 

In  Physics: 

Physics  I 
Physics  II 

In  Mathematics: 

Mathematics  I 

Mathematics  II 

123 — Introductory  Calculus 


212 —  Intro,  to  Inorganic  Chemistry 

213 —  Intro,  to  Inorganic  Chemistry 

232 —  Organic  Chemistry 

233 —  Organic  Chemistry 
311 — Quantitative  Analysis 

351 —  Physical  Chemistry 

352 —  Physical  Chemistry 

411 —  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 
or 

412 —  Advanced  Inorganic 
Chemistry 

432 — Biochemistry 
483 — Seminar 

In  Physics: 

Physics  I 
Physics  II 

In  Mathematics: 

221 —  Analytic  Geometry  and 
Calculus  I 

222 —  Analytic  Geometry  and 
Calculus  II 

223 —  Analytic  Geometry  and 
Calculus  III 

PLUS  1  Elective  Course 
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ENGLISH 
(16  Courses) 


HEALTH  AND 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
(16  Courses) 


211 —  Critical  Analysis 

212 —  English  Literature 

213 —  English  Literature 
215 — English  Language 

220 —  American  Literature 
or 

221 —  American  Literature 

230 —  World  Literature 

231 —  World  Literature 

321 —  Shakespeare 
or 

322 —  Shakespeare 

331 —  Advanced  Grammar 

332 —  Advanced  Composition 
361 — English  History 


PLUS  4  Elective  Courses  from  English 

PLUS  1  Elective  Course  from 
Another  Field 


212 —  Individual  and  Dual  Sports 

213 —  Methods  in  Team  Sports 
221 — Introduction  to  Physical 

Education 

233 — Personal  Health 
331 — Principles  of  Physical 
Education 

333  W — Methods  for  Women 
341  M — Methods  for  Men 
351 — Principles  of  Teaching  Health 
353 — School  and  Community 
Health 

363 — First  Aid  and  Safety 

371 —  Applied  Anatomy 

372 —  Physiology 

373 —  Physiology  of  Exercise 

423 — Corrective  Physical  Education 
472 — Tests  and  Measurements 
481 — Seminar 

PLUS  Additional  Skill  Courses: 
(Consult  adviser) 
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FRENCH 

MATHEMATICS 

(16  Courses) 

(16  Courses) 

213 — Phonetics 

231 — Early  French  Literature 

322 —  French  Civilization  1 

323 —  French  Civilization  II 

331 —  French  Literature  of  17th  Cent. 

332 —  French  Literature  of  18th  Cent. 

333 —  French  Literature  of  19th  Cent. 

351 — Contemporary  French 

Literature 

341 —  French  Syntax 

342 —  French  Syntax 

412 —  French  Conversation 

413 —  French  Conversation 

221 —  Analytic  Geometry  and 
Calculus  1 

222 —  Analytic  Geometry  and 
Calculus  II 

223 —  Analytic  Geometry  and 
Calculus  III 

224 —  Analytic  Geometry  and 
Calculus  IV 

311 —  Modern  Algebra 

312 —  Linear  Algebra 

423 — Modern  Geometry 

481 — Seminar 

PLUS  4  Elective  Courses 

In  Chemistry: 

Chemistry  1 

In  Physics: 

Physics  1 

Physics  II 

PLUS  3  of  Following  Courses 

411 —  Differential  Equations 

412 —  Theory  of  Numbers 

413 —  Intro,  to  Real  Analysis 

414 —  Intro,  to  Set  Theory  and 
Topology 

PLUS  2  Elective  Courses 
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MUSIC 
(16  Courses) 

PHYSICS 
(15  Courses) 

211 — Basic  Musicianship 

(Physics  Courses  offered  in  Co- 

212 — Basic  Musicianship 

operative  Program  with  N.  C.  State 

213 — Basic  Musicianship 

University) 

311 — Harmony 

206 — General  Physics 

312 — Harmony 

207 — General  Physics 

393 — Advanced  Harmony 

Math  221 — Analytic  Geo.  &  Cal.  1 

395 — Form  and  Analysis 

Math  222 — Analytic  Geo.  &  Cal.  II 

441 — Music  History 

Math  223 — Analytic  Geo.  &  Cal.  Ill 

442 — Music  History 

Math  224 — Analytic  Geo.  &  Cal.  IV 

443 — Music  History 

410 —  Nuclear  Physics  1 

411 —  Mechanics  1 

PLUS  4  Courses  Below  for 

412 — Mechanics  II 

Instrumental  Music 

414 — Electricity  and  Magnetism  1 

456 — Band  Instruments 

415 — Electricity  and  Magnetism  II 

457 — Band  Instruments 

416 — Optics 

465 — Methods 

466 — Methods 

PLUS  Elective  Courses  Below: 

PH401 — Adv.  Physics  1  (Modern  & 

PLUS  3  Courses  Below  for 

Quant.) 

Vocal  Music 

PY402 — Adv.  Physics  II  (Modern  & 

455 — Survey  of  Brass  and 

Quant.) 

Woodwinds 

413 — Advanced  Physics  (Thermo) 

463 —  Methods 

464 —  Methods 

PLUS  2  or  3  Elective  Courses 

SPANISH 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

(16  Courses) 

(16  Courses) 

213 — Phonetics 

311 — European  Civilization 

322 — Spanish  Civilization 

312 — European  Civilization 

324 — Spanish  American  Civilization 

321 — Negro  History 

Since  1700 

341 — History  of  the  United  States 

326 — Survey  of  Spanish  Literature 

342 — History  of  the  United  States 

341 — Spanish  Syntax  and 

Composition 

PLUS  3  Courses  Below  in  School  of 

342 — Spanish  Syntax  and 

Urban  Sciences 

Composition 

191 — Urban  Issues  and  Problems 

411 — Advanced  Spanish 

221 — Urban  Economics 

Conversation 

231 — Power  in  the  City 

412 — Advanced  Spanish 

Conversation 

PLUS  Geography — 313 — Regional 
Geography 

PLUS  2  Course  Electives  from 

Spanish  Language 

PLUS  7  Elective  Courses 

PLUS  6  Course  Electives  from 

Spanish-American  Studies 
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THEATER 
(16  Courses) 


211 —  History  of  the  Theater 

212 —  History  of  the  Theater 

215 —  Voice  and  Speech 

216 —  Voice  and  Speech 

217 —  Oral  Interpretation 

226 —  Dramatic  Literature 

227 —  Dramatic  Literature 
230 — Acting 

319 —  Movement 

320 —  Costume  Design 

322 —  Lighting 

323 —  Techniques  of  Makeup 
325 — Rigging  and  Scenery 
441 — Theater  Management 

PLUS  1  Elective  Course 


PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 


Course  Number 
and  Title 


Elementary  Secondary 
Education  Education 


211 — The  American  School  System  .  X  X 

313 — Child  Psychology  .  X 

320 — Parent-School-Community  Relation  (K-3  majors)  X 

322 —  Adolescent  Psychology  .  X 

323 —  The  Role  of  the  Teacher  (4-12  majors)  .  X  X 

331 — Children's  Literature  .  X 

340 — Multi-Media  Resources  and  Their  Use  in 

Education  .  X  X 

350 — Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Education .  X  X 

411 —  Teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  School. .  X 

412 —  Teaching  Science  in  the  Elementary  School _  X 

413 —  Teaching  the  Communication  Skills  in  the 

Elementary  School  .  X 

480  EST — Student  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  . .  X 

480  SST — Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  . .  X 

490 — Materials  and  Methods  in  Teaching  a 
Special  Subject  Area  (Biology,  Business 
Education,  Chemistry,  English,  French, 

Health  and  Physical  Education,  Mathematics, 

Music,  Physics,  Spanish,  and  Social  Sciences)  ....  X 


11  Courses  7  Courses 


The  following  programs  outline  required  courses  for  elementary  and  secondary 
teacher  education  majors.  The  blank  spaces  (  )  indicated  on  the  secondary 

education  major  program  are  to  accommodate  the  required  16  courses  in 
student's  major  area  of  specialization. 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS 
PLANNING  TO  BECOME  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


(*One  course  elective  must  be  taken  in  School  of  Urban  Sciences.) 


YEAR 

FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

THIRD  TERM 

English  151 

(GD 

English  152 

(GE) 

English  153B 

(GD 

Mathematics  151 

(G0 

Mathematics  152 

(GD 

Life  Science  (151) 

(GD 

Afro-American 

Afro-American 

Afro-American 

Studies 

(GE) 

Studies 

(GE) 

Studies 

(GD 

(Art  Component) 

(Music  Component) 

(Education 

Component) 

1 

Physical 

Physical 

Physical 

Education  (151) 

(GE) 

Education  152 

(GD 

Education  153 

(GE) 

Communications 

Communications 

Communications 

151 

(GE) 

152 

(GD 

153 

(GE) 

Western 

Western 

Dynamics  of 

Civilization  171 

(GE) 

Civilization  172 

(GD 

Behavior 

SUS201 

(GD 

Physical 

Art  212 

(SMP) 

Political 

2 

Science  151 

(GD 

Science  223 

(GE) 

English  220 

(SMP) 

English  221 

(SMP) 

Elective 

(GD* 

History  341 

(SMP) 

History  342 

(SMP) 

Physical 

Education  211 

(SMP) 

Geography  211 

(SMP) 

Geography  313 

(SMP) 

Education  313 

(PD 

Music  361 

(SMP) 

Health 

Elective 

(SMP) 

Education  351 

(SMP) 

(Art  222  or 

3 

Education  211 

(PE) 

Education  320 

Music  362) 

or  323 

(PD 

Elective 

(GD* 

Education  340 

(PD 

Education  350 

(PD 

STUDENT  TEACHING 

Elective 

(GD* 

Education  331 

(PE) 

Education  480EST 

(PE) 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION— SUBJECT  TEACHING  CORE  (PE) 

4 

Education  411  (Mathematics) 

Education  413  Communication  Skills 

Education  412  (Science) 

Education  414  Social  Studies 

Teacher  Education  Seminar  is  held  each  term  and  attendance  is  required 

of  all  teacher  education  majors. 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS 
PLANNING  TO  BECOME  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


(*One  course  elective  must  be  taken  in  School  of  Urban  Sciences.) 


YEAR 

FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

THIRD  TERM 

English  151 

(GD 

English  152 

(GO 

English  153B 

(GO 

Mathematics  151 

(GD 

Mathematics  152 

(GO 

Life  Science  (151) 

(GO 

Afro-American 

Afro-American 

Afro-American 

Studies 

(GE) 

Studies 

(GE) 

Studies 

(GO 

(Art  Component) 

(Music  Component) 

(Education 

Component) 

1 

Physical 

Physical 

Physical 

Education  151 

(GO 

Education  152 

(GE) 

Education 

(GO 

Communications 

Communications 

Communications 

151 

(GE) 

152 

(GO 

153 

(GO 

Western 

Western 

Dynamics  of 

Civilization  171 

(G0 

Civilization  172 

(GO 

Behavior 

Physical 

Elective 

(GO* 

SUS201 

(GO 

2 

Scence  151 

(G0 

Elective 

(GO* 

Elective 

(GO* 

3 

Education  211 

(PD 

Education  323 

(PO 

Education  322 

(PD 

Education  340 

(P0 

Education  350 

(PO 

STUDENT  TEACHING 

Education  490 

(PE) 

Education  480SST 

(PO 

4 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  SEMINAR  WILL  BE  HELD  EACH  TERM  AND 

ATTENDANCE  IS  REQUIRED  OF  ALL  TEACHER  EDUCATION  MAJORS. 
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ADMISSION  TO  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  UPON 
COMPLETION  OF  19  COURSES  IN  GENERAL  EDUCATION  CORE 

Formal  application  for  admission  to  the  professional  education  program 
is  made  at  the  close  of  the  student's  completion  of  19  courses  in  the 
general  education  core.  Each  student  must  complete  his  student  teach¬ 
ing  experience  before  he  is  recommended  for  graduation  from  Shaw, 
and  before  he  is  eligible  to  receive  a  grade  A  teaching  certificate  to 
teach.  The  student  must  make  formal  application  for  student  teaching 
assignment  at  least  one  term  in  advance  of  his  assignment  in  the  field. 
Admission  to  the  professional  educational  program  is  based  on  the 
candidate's: 

success  and  multiple  interest  in  the  academic 
disciplines 

evidence  that  he  is  interested  in  and  somewhat 
successful  in  helping  children  and  adults 

utilization  of  the  American  language  and  communication 
patterns  as  well 

self-assurance  and  confidence 

good  physical  health 

total  life  pattern  representation  of  broad  interests 

indication  of  open  and  accepting  attitudes  plus 
understandings  based  on  reliable  and  valid  knowledge 
of  all  peoples  in  this  society 

understanding  of  the  specifications  for  the  teacher  training 
program  and  agreement  to  work  toward  mastery 

CLINICAL  EXPERIENCE  — STUDENT  TEACHING 

Each  student's  required  clinical  experience  in  student  teaching  is  a 
supervised  and  coordinated  full-time  assignment  with  a  school  in  the 
environs  of  Raleigh.  In  relationship  to  this  experience,  a  series  of  Teacher 
Education  Seminars  is  held  on  the  Shaw  campus  during  each  term 
to  which  the  students  bring  their  own  professional  problems  and  con¬ 
cerns.  ALL  STUDENT  TEACHERS  ON  ASSIGNMENT  IN  THE  FIELD  OR 
SCHEDULED  FOR  ASSIGNMENT  DURING  THE  CURRENT  SCHOOL 
YEAR  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  ATTEND  THESE  SEMINARS;  other  teacher 
education  students  are  advised  to  attend  for  their  own  guidance  and 
orientation. 

ADVISEMENT  AND  GUIDANCE 

Students  are  encouraged  and  advised  to  seek  as  much  self-directed 
advisement  and  guidance  as  they  feel  necessary  for  their  own  academic 
and  professional  development  in  the  teacher  education  program.  In 
addition,  conferences  are  scheduled  by  teacher  education  advisors  with 
all  students  in  the  teacher  education  program.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
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help  students  in  individualizing  their  experiences  in  teacher  education. 
Comprehensive  and  up-to-date  records  are  maintained  in  the  Division 
of  Teacher  Education  for  all  students  pursuing  its  program. 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

Graduate  teacher  education  students  meet  certification  requirements  of 
North  Carolina  and  many  other  states.  However,  each  student  who 
plans,  upon  graduation,  to  teach  in  another  state  should  so  advise 
the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Teacher  Education  for  any  curricular 
adjustments  which  may  be  necessary  to  meet  a  particular  state  certifi¬ 
cation  requirement.  The  National  Teacher  Examination  (NTE)  is  required 
of  all  teacher  education  majors,  as  it  is  used  in  teacher  recruitment  by 
many  cities  and  states. 

PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP 

The  Division  of  Teacher  Education  recommends  teacher  education 
graduates  for  positions  as  primary,  grammar,  and  secondary  school 
teachers  to  school  officials  requesting  this  information.  Students  seeking 
jobs  are  required  to  file  a  placement  form  with  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  Students,  and  should  keep  that  office  informed  of  any  offer  accepted. 
Teacher  education  graduates  and  Shaw  students  who  may  later  go  into 
teaching  are  asked  to  complete  and  maintain  follow-up  records  kept  in 
the  Division  of  Teacher  Education.  This  information  is  extremely  valu¬ 
able  to  the  University  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  a  close  relationship  with 
all  students  who  'eave  by  graduation,  transfer,  employment,  or  other 
reasons. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
EDUCATION 

211  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

A  general  survey  of  the  outstanding  trends  and  problems  in  education,  in¬ 
cluding  their  historical  developments.  Designed  to  serve  as  an  introductory 
course  to  all  courses  in  education. 

212  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  laws  governing  learning,  instinctive 
drives  and  mechanisms  in  relation  to  educational  situations  and  individual 
differences.  Students  are  expected  to  devote  definite  periods  of  time  study¬ 
ing  children  under  actual  school  conditions  and  to  record  findings. 

311  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Principles  and  Practices.  This  course  deals  with  the  nature,  subject  matter 
and  organization  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  school. 
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312  PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

This  course  gives  special  emphasis  to  the  philosophy,  functions  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States.  Attention  will  also  be 
given  to  secondary  education  in  several  of  the  European  countries. 

313  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  prospective  teachers  a  practical  and 
functional  knowledge  of  the  physical,  social,  emotional  and  mental  natures 
of  children.  Students  are  given  many  opportunities  to  observe  children  under 
school  and  out-of-school  conditions.  In  addition,  students  are  given  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  use  of  informal  child  study  techniques. 

320  PARENT-SCHOOL-COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

Designed  for  elementary  education  majors  in  early  childhood  education 
seeking  certification  in  grades  K-3.  Course  deals  with  the  role  of  the  teacher 
in  those  relationships  with  parent,  school  and  community  which  affect  and 
involve  young  children. 

321  PRINCIPLES  OF  GUIDANCE  AND  ADJUSTMENT 

This  course  deals  with  the  personal,  recreational,  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  of  youth.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  methods  of 
counseling  and  techniques  of  gathering  pertinent  personal  data. 

322  ADOLESCENT  PSYCHOLOGY 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  mental,  emotional,  social  and  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  adolescents  with  stress  on  the  implications  of  these  character¬ 
istics  on  personality  adjustments.  Students  observe  adolescents  in  both  in 
and  out-of-school  situations.  Prerequisite:  Education  212. 

323  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  TEACHER 

This  course  is  designed  to  interpret  to  prospective  teachers  the  organiza¬ 
tional  and  administrative  structure  of  the  American  public  school  and  the 
role  of  the  teacher  in  the  process.  Attention  is  given  to  the  philosophical 
and  cultural  influences  upon  organization  and  the  administrative  responsi¬ 
bilities  involved  in  the  development  of  the  program.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  function  of  the  teacher  in:  1)  curriculum  and  change;  2)  organization 
of  instruction  and  scheduling;  3)  extra-classroom  activities  and  duties; 
4)  faculty-staff-pupil  relationships;  5)  teacher-administration  relationships; 
6)  pupil-personnel  services. 

331  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 

Children's  literature  including  legends,  myths,  fables,  traditional  and  modern 
fairy  tales,  realistic  stories  and  poetry.  The  technique  of  story  telling  is 
discussed. 

332  DRIVER  EDUCATION 

A  course  treating  the  principles  and  the  teaching  of  basic  driving  skills,  the 
interpretation  and  observance  of  motor  vehicle  laws,  driving  conditions, 
accidents  and  car  care. 

340  MULTI-MEDIA  RESOURCES  AND  THEIR  USE  IN  EDUCATION 

A  survey  and  introduction  to  the  use  of  a  wide  range  of  multi-media  audio 
and  visual  resources  in  education. 
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350  MEASUREMENT  AND  EVALUATION  IN  EDUCATION 

A  survey  of  the  basic  concepts  in  measurement  and  evaluation;  a  study  of 
the  techniques  of  test  construction  for  use  in  the  classroom;  a  review  of  the 
most  popular  standardized  tests  used  in  the  classroom. 

360  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  place  of  education  in  a  democracy.  The 
philosophies  of  leaders  of  the  past  and  present  are  discussed  with  special 
consideration  being  given  to  the  views  of  contemporary  leaders  and  move¬ 
ments. 

411  TEACHING  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Designed  to  prepare  prospective  elementary  classroom  teachers  to  provide 
meaningful  learning  experiences  in  mathematics.  A  study  of  those  elements 
which  currently  constitute  a  modern  mathematics  program  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school. 

412  TEACHING  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Designed  to  prepare  prospective  elementary  classroom  teachers  to  provide 
meaningful  learning  experiences  and  understanding  of  the  biological,  physi¬ 
cal  and  earth  sciences. 

413  TEACHING  THE  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  elementary  classroom  teacher  with  techniques  of 
teaching  and  resources  and  materials  dealing  with  skills  of  reading,  listening, 
speaking  and  writing. 

414  TEACHING  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Designed  to  prepare  prospective  elementary  classroom  teachers  to  provide 
meaningful  learning  experiences  in  the  social  studies  areas  and  to  familiarize 
students  with  materials  and  resources  dealing  with  such  subject  matter. 

480EST  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

480SST  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

490  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  TEACHING  IN  THE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Business  Education  majors  must  complete  the  general  education  core 
requirements  listed  previously  for  all  Education  majors  plus  the  follow¬ 
ing  courses  in  Business  Education:  211,  212,  213,  222,  241,  311,  312, 
313,  314,  341,  342,  361,  411,  412,  423.  In  addition,  Business  Education 
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majors  are  required  to  take  English  331,  plus  five  electives  in  areas 
approved  by  the  Director  of  Teacher  Education. 

211  ELEMENTARY  TYPING 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  mechanisms  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  typewriter,  to  teach  touch  typing  and  to  give  some  experience 
in  typing  business  letters  and  other  matters.  (Identical  with  SS  211.) 

212  INTERMEDIATE  TYPING 

Emphasis  on  reinforcement  of  basic  skills;  speed,  accuracy,  complex  letter 
forms.  Prerequisite:  Typing  211.  (Identical  with  SS  212.) 

213  ADVANCED  TYPING 

Typing  skills  development  continued  with  additional  work  in  preparation 
of  various  forms  of  business  correspondence,  manuscripts  and  documents. 
Prerequisite:  212.  (Identical  with  SS  213.) 

214  PRINCIPLES  OF  BUSINESS 

Designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  field  of  business  and  business  con¬ 
cepts. 

217  BUSINESS  WRITING 

A  course  concerned  with  correct  and  effective  business  writing.  (Identical 
with  SS  217.) 

222  BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS 

A  course  designed  to  cover  exercises  and  problems  of  everyday  calculations 
with  which  business  people  are  confronted.  (Identical  with  SS  222.) 

241  CONSUMER  ECONOMICS 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  character  and  significance  of  the 
factors  which  determine  and  govern  consumption,  particularly  as  they  are 
related  to  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  economic  system.  (Identical 
with  SS  241.) 

311  BEGINNING  SHORTHAND 

Aims  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  shorthand  methods  and  principles 
and  the  application  of  them  to  dictation  and  transcription.  (Identical  with 
SS  311.) 

312  INTERMEDIATE  SHORTHAND 

Aims  at  vocabulary  building  and  the  development  of  the  ability  to  take 
various  types  of  dictation  and  make  multiple  types  of  dictation  and  transcrip¬ 
tions.  (Identical  with  SS  312.) 

313  ADVANCED  SHORTHAND 

Continuation  of  development  in  skill,  speed  and  accuracy  in  taking  dictation, 
transcribing,  typing  and  mailing  reproduced  work.  (Identical  with  SS  313.) 

323  STENOGRAPHY 

A  course  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  coordinating  speed  and  accuracy  in 
the  basic  skills  of  stenographic  service  already  learned,  with  emphasis  on 
dictation,  transcription  and  typing.  (Identical  with  SS  323.) 
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333  SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE 

A  laboratory  on  office  books  and  their  use  and  a  study  of  the  operational 
and  mechanical  aspects  of  office  machinery.  (Identical  with  SS  333.) 

341  ACCOUNTING  I 

Deals  with  the  theories  of  debits  and  credits,  and  principles  of  various 
accounting  records,  classification  of  accounts  and  problems  of  balance  sheets 
and  income  statements.  (Identical  with  SS  341.) 

342  ACCOUNTING  II 

More  extensive  and  intensive  study  of  accounting  theory  and  how  account¬ 
ing  can  be  applied  to  the  keeping  of  records  in  various  types  of  professional 
offices.  (Identical  with  SS  342.) 

343  ACCOUNTING  III 

Applications  of  accounting  to  special  situations,  such  as  taxation,  business 
associations,  factory  and  cost  accounting. 

351  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING 

Advanced  partnership  problems  and  special  transactions  resulting  from 
consignment,  installment  and  home  office  .  .  .  branch  reltionships  will  be 
considered.  Statements  for  receiverships  and  consolidated  balance  sheets 
will  also  be  discussed.  Prerequisite:  343. 

353  INTRODUCTION  TO  STATISTICS 

This  course  relates  general  statistical  concepts  and  research  methods  to 
everyday  life.  The  following  topics  are  considered:  methods  of  obtaining 
original  data  (developing  instruments  and  interviewing);  presentation  of 
quantitative  data  (tabular  and  graphic  forms);  analysis  of  data  (measures  of 
central  tendency,  dispersion  and  linear  correlation). 

361  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MANAGEMENT 

A  study  of  the  functions  of  management:  planning,  organizing,  directing, 
motivating,  coordinating,  and  controlling  the  activities  of  an  administrative 
unit.  Administrative  decision-making,  communication  and  human  relations 
will  also  be  discussed.  (Identical  with  SS  361.) 

411  MARKETING 

A  study  of  the  marketing  structure  of  modern  business  organizations  and  the 
organization  and  governing  principles  of  the  American  system  of  distribution 
and  marketing.  (Identical  with  SS  411.) 

412  BUSINESS  LAW 

A  study  of  the  substantive  and  procedural  phases  of  the  law  met  in  everyday 
business  activities.  (Identical  with  SS  412.) 

413  BUSINESS  FINANCE 

A  study  of  the  fiscal  policy  and  analysis  of  the  fiscal  devices  of  various  types 
of  business  establishments,  including  sources  of  income  and  necessities  for 
expenditures.  Prerequisite:  Economics  211. 
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421  MODERN  REAL  ESTATE 

The  theory  and  practical  application  of  principles  relating  to  modern  real 
estate  transactions. 

422  MONEY  AND  BANKING 

A  basic  study  of  the  principles  and  functions  of  money.  Attention  will  be 
directed  to  banking  organization  and  operations  with  special  emphasis  on 
central  banking  in  the  United  States. 

423  BUSINESS  MACHINES 

Development  of  basic  skills  and  techniques  in  the  operation  of  duplicating, 
dictating  and  transcribing,  adding,  calculating,  and  recording  machines.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  latest  office  machinery  and  equipment  is  provided. 
(Identical  with  SS  423.) 

431,432,433  BUSINESS  INTERNSHIP 

An  advanced  job-school  apprenticeship  system.  Business  projects  and  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  planned  and  discussed,  with  the  school  having  only  indirect 
supervisory  duties. 

481  SEMINAR  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

This  seminar  is  intended  to  assist  the  advanced  students  in  doing  research  in 
various  phases  of  business  administration.  Previous  knowledge  of  account¬ 
ing,  economics,  finance,  management,  statistics  and  marketing  will  enable 
the  student  to  solve  selected  business  problems.  Reports,  oral  and  written, 
will  be  required.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

491,492,493  INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

READING  COLLOQUIUM 

A  co-curricular  requirement  for  all  students.  The  systematic  reading  and 
discussion  of  works  of  vital  interest  and  importance  intended  to 
develop  an  interest  in  and  appreciation  for  independent  reading.  The 
program  is  administered  by  the  Colloquium  Committee  and  requires 
the  reading  of  a  minimum  of  twelve  books,  two  books  per  term  during 
the  student's  first  two  years  at  Shaw. 

HONORS  PROGRAMS 

The  Honors  Programs  at  Shaw  provide  students  of  superior  ability, 
motivation  and  interest  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  special  studies 
of  an  intensive  and  advanced  nature  during  their  years  at  Shaw.  The  Pro¬ 
grams  described  below  are  administered  by  the  joint  faculty  Committee 
on  Honors  and  Liberal  Studies  in  co-ordination  with  the  faculties  and 
Deans  of  the  several  Schools  and  the  Directors  of  the  special  academic 
programs.  Students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  Honors  Pro¬ 
grams  are  entitled  to  graduate  with  one  of  the  following  commenda¬ 
tions:  Honors,  High  Honors,  Highest  Honors. 

Students  selected  for  their  exceptional  ability  may  participate  in  the 
first-  and  second-year  Honors  Seminars.  These  Seminars  are  conducted 
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each  term  and  are  of  an  interdisciplinary,  problem-oriented  character, 
designed  to  provide  the  student  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  skills 
and  abilities  as  a  junior  scholar  at  an  advanced  pace.  The  Seminars 
may  be  substituted  for  a  part  of  the  normal  course  requirements  after 
the  first  term's  participation.  During  the  first  year,  the  Seminars  are 
taken  in  addition  to  the  normal  three-course  load.  In  the  second 
year,  the  Seminars  are  taken  as  the  student's  fourth  course.  To  qualify 
for  graduation  with  honors,  a  student  must  take  at  least  three  terms 
of  the  Honors  Program  but  may  elect  to  take  all  six  terms  of  the  first 
two  years. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Honors  Seminars  and  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Honors  and  Liberal  Studies  Committee,  a  student 
will  undertake  Field  Honors.  The  program  for  each  student  will  be 
under  the  supervision  of  a  senior  faculty  member  in  the  subject  matter 
field,  assisted  by  other  faculty.  Each  program  will  vary  according  to 
the  field  of  study,  the  interests  of  the  student  and  the  normal  require¬ 
ments  for  graduation  in  the  School  in  which  the  student  is  registered. 
Typically,  the  candidate  for  Field  Honors  will  spend  a  part  of  his  third 
year  in  consultation  with  his  field  adviser,  devising  a  suitable  honors 
program  and  upon  approval  of  the  program  by  his  adviser,  the  Dean 
of  his  School  and  the  Honors-Liberal  Studies  Committee,  will  undertake 
the  program  during  his  final  year  at  Shaw.  While  some  programs  will 
culminate  in  a  major  paper  or  undergraduate  thesis,  others  may  result 
in  a  special  project  of  research  undertaken  by  the  student.  In  every 
case,  however,  frequent  conferences  and  appropriate  reports  of  progress 
will  be  made  to  the  Committee  which  will  ultimately  recommend  to 
the  faculty  the  degree  of  honors  attained.  Independent  study  and  special 
courses  taken  by  the  student  during  his  Field  Honors  may  be  substituted 
for  a  part  of  his  normal  course  requirements. 
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FUNCTIONS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF 
CHIEF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 
AT  SHAW  UNIVERSITY 

The  President 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  charter  and  by-laws  of  the  Trustees, 
the  President  has  authority  from  and  is  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for: 

1.  The  operation  and  development  of  the  institution  as  a  whole  and 
for  each  of  its  parts. 

2.  Serving  as  the  chief  administrative  officer  and  the  principal  edu¬ 
cational  officer  of  the  institution. 

3.  Maintaining  and  promoting  a  broad  view  of  the  objectives  and 
the  mission  of  the  institution. 

4.  Planning,  developing,  and  administering  all  institutional  activity. 

5.  Developing  and  maintaining  a  program  of  instruction,  research, 
and  service  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  institution's  sponsors  and  of 
all  the  students  admitted. 

6.  Recruiting  and  maintaining  a  high-quality  instructional,  research, 
and  administrative  staff. 

7.  Recruiting,  admitting,  and  supervising  a  qualified  student  body. 

8.  Developing  plans  to  finance  the  required  capital  and  current 
budgets  of  the  institution. 

9.  Developing  and  maintaining  modern  procedures  in  plant  main¬ 
tenance,  purchasing,  budgeting,  accounting,  auditing,  and  financial 
reporting. 

10.  Developing  a  sound,  streamlined  administrative  structure  for  the 
institution,  to  the  end  that  all  employees  will  be  properly  assigned 
and  supervised. 

11.  Developing  communication  channels  between  and  among  all  staff 
and  student  groups  in  the  institution. 

12.  Disseminating  information  regularly  about  the  institution  to  other 
agencies  related  to  the  constituency,  to  cultural,  civic,  and  business 
organizations,  to  the  alumni,  and  to  the  general  public. 

Officers  in  Charge  of  Major  Operating  Categories  (Common  Items): 

All  of  the  operations  of  the  University  are  divided  into  four  units,  each  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  Vice-President,  who  is  responsible  to  the  President.  Fundamental  items 
common  to  the  Vice-President  for  Academic  Affairs,  Fiscal  Affairs,  Development 
and  University  Relations  and  Student  Affairs  will  be  listed  for  them  as  a  group. 

Among  the  fundamental  responsibilities  common  to  each  of  these  four  officers 
are: 

1.  Serving  as  an  alter  ego  of  the  President;  hence,  his  office  is  an 
extension  of  the  President's  office. 

2.  Having  from  the  President,  in  writing,  a  broad  and  specific  delega¬ 
tion  of  authority  for  his  area  of  responsibility,  which  is  exercised 
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in  conformity  with  the  stated  policies  and  procedures  of  the  col¬ 
lege  administration. 

3.  Respecting  the  authority  and  areas  of  responsibility  assigned  by 
the  President  to  the  others,  and  working  with  the  others  as  equals 
in  maintaining  coordinate  relationships  between  and  among  the 
various  units,  divisions,  and  departments  as  they  cooperate  in  per¬ 
forming  related  functions. 

4.  Keeping  in  mind  the  cardinal  objectives  of  the  institution  and 
making  recommendations  to  the  President  regarding  plans,  poli¬ 
cies,  and  procedures  in  the  area  of  his  delegated  responsibility. 

5.  Equipping  and  staffing  his  unit,  subject  to  concurrence  of  the 
President  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  discharge  the 
responsibilities  assigned. 

6.  Integrating  and  coordinating  the  work  of  the  administrative  sub¬ 
divisions  within  his  area  of  jurisdiction,  and  articulating  the  work 
of  his  area  with  that  of  the  other  three  areas  of  college  activity. 

7.  Providing  professional  leadership  in  recruiting  and  developing  staff 
members  in  the  area  of  his  delegated  responsibility. 

8.  Serving  as  the  major  adviser  on  budget  development  for  his  area. 

9.  Preparing  special  reports  that  may  be  requested  by  the  President 
and  for  the  section  of  annual  and  other  recurring  reports  in  his 
delegated  area  of  authority. 

SPECIFIC  DUTIES  OF  MAJOR  OFFICERS 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  nine  items  listed  as  belonging  in  the  President's 
span  of  control,  the  following  specifications  are  peculiar  to  the  office  of  the 
Vice-President  for  Academic  Affairs. 

10.  Through  established  channels,  he  encourages  the  faculties  in  con¬ 
stituent  divisions  of  the  college  to  develop  and  offer  instructional, 
research,  and  service  programs  of  excellence  in  needed  under¬ 
graduate,  graduate,  and  professional  fields. 

11.  In  cooperation  with  others,  he  formulates  criteria  for  use  in  estab¬ 
lishing  honors  courses,  and  stimulates  their  use  by  constituent 
units  of  the  academic  areas. 

12.  He  provides  remedial  measures  to  remove  deficiencies  identified  in 
the  basic  skills  of  students. 

13.  In  cooperation  with  the  deans  and  faculties  of  the  academic 
divisions,  he  sets  standards  for  passing  courses,  for  graduation,  and 
for  special  honors. 

14.  Through  the  Learning  Resources  Center  Director  and  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  pertinent  members  of  his  own  staff  and  institutional 
officers,  he  is  responsible  for  the  adequate  provision  and  use  of 
instructional  materials,  including  library  and  certain  types  of 
laboratory  equipment,  museum  and  art  resources,  and  visual  and 
auditory  aids. 
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15.  In  cooperation  with  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  he  works 
with  the  constituent  academic  divisions  to  appraise  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  academic  counseling  and  to  devise  organization  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  improve  its  effectiveness. 

16.  He  works  to  appraise  and  improve  the  academic  achievement  of 
students  as  measured  by  tests  which  permit  comparison  with  na¬ 
tional  norms. 

17.  He  coordinates  the  preparation  of,  and  approves,  all  material  in 
academic  activities  which  is  to  appear  in  the  catalog  or  other 
official  college  publications. 

18.  Through  the  director  of  the  evening  and  summer  programs,  he 
coordinates  the  academic  affairs  of  evening  and  summer  offerings. 

19.  He  is  responsible  for  the  administration  and  safety  of  student  aca¬ 
demic  records. 

20.  In  cooperation  with  others,  he  develops  appropriate  position  de¬ 
scriptions  for  those  under  his  supervision. 

21.  He  develops  a  sound  academic  administration  for  which  he  is 
responsible. 

Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs 

In  addition  to  the  nine  items  listed  earlier  as  belonging  in  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  each  officer  of  the  President's  span  of  control,  the  following 
are  peculiar  to  the  office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs: 

10.  He  is  responsible  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  cultural, 
social,  and  spiritual  environment  calculated  to  encourage  the  well- 
rounded  development  of  the  individual  student. 

11.  He  is  responsible  to  the  President  for  developing  policies,  proced¬ 
ures,  and  programs  for  providing  such  financial  and  academic 
assistance  as  will  enable  students  to  reach  their  educational  goals. 

12.  In  cooperation  with  others,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
he  arranges  for  a  continuous  flow  to  the  campus  of  lectures  and 
discussions  by  leaders  in  spiritual,  moral,  cultural,  professional, 
business,  and  labor  fields  and  for  stimulating  programs  in  music, 
drama,  dance,  and  other  esthetic  arts. 

13.  Working  with  other  appropriate  officials,  and  together  with  stu¬ 
dent  leaders,  he  develops  policies  and  procedures  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  students  to  initiate  and  maintain  a  defined  student 
government,  other  student  organizations,  and  student  publications 
which  students  conduct  with  a  minimum  of  counsel  and  control 
by  officials  of  the  institution. 

14.  He  devises  a  system  for  the  administration  of  student  discipline 
(with  requisite  standards  governing  conduct),  including  the  man¬ 
agement  of  students  living  in  college  controlled  or  related  facilities. 

15.  In  cooperation  with  the  Vice  President  for  Fiscal  Affairs  and  other 
college  officials  as  indicated  by  the  circumstances,  he  determines 
the  duties  of  all  personnel  who  direct  or  supervise  students  in 
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extra-curricular  capacities,  such  as  managers  and  assistants  of 
housing  units,  feeding  establishments,  and  those  who  manage 
health  and  recreational  facilities. 

16.  With  the  help  of  his  own  staff  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  his  staff,  he  develops  criteria 
and  procedures  governing  the  recruitment,  admissions,  counseling, 
testing,  and  placement  of  students. 

17.  He  studies  the  causes  of  student  attrition  and  proposes  remedial 
measures  for  the  consideration  of  the  faculty. 

18.  He  coordinates  the  preparation  of,  and  approves  all  material  on 
student  services  which  is  to  appear  in  the  college  catalog  or  other 
official  college  publications. 

19.  In  cooperation  with  others,  he  develops  appropriate  position  de¬ 
scriptions  for  those  under  his  supervision. 

20.  He  develops  a  sound  student  services  administration  for  which  he 
is  responsible. 

Vice  President  for  Fiscal  Affairs 

In  addition  to  the  nine  items  listed  earlier  as  common  to  the  work  of  the  four 
individuals  in  the  President's  span  of  control,  the  list  of  functions  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Vice  President  for  Fiscal  Affairs  should  include  the  following 
authorities  and  working  relationships: 

10.  He  is  responsible  to  the  President  for  the  administration  of  all  the 
business  affairs  of  the  institution  and  is  clearly  delegated  com¬ 
mensurate  authority. 

11.  He  and  his  staff  formulate  business  policies,  develop  operating 
procedures,  establish  accounting  and  reporting  methods,  and  co¬ 
ordinate  day-to-day  business  operations. 

12.  He  is  responsible  for  the  collation,  consolidation,  and  preparation 
of  the  final  draft  of  the  budget  for  submission  through  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

13.  When  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  acted  and  an  operating  budget 
has  been  prepared  and  approved  by  the  Administrative  Committee, 
he  directs  the  budgetary  controls  for  the  institution. 

14.  He  is  responsible  for  the  recruitment  and  development  of  non- 
academic  staff. 

15.  In  cooperation  with  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs,  he 
formulates  policies  and  procedures  governing  financial  relations 
with  students  and  with  the  operation  of  auxiliary  enterprises,  such 
as  dormitories,  cafeterias,  bookstores,  recreational  facilities,  and 
similar  enterprises  related  to  student  life. 

16.  He  manages  the  business  phases  of  such  auxiliary  enterprises  and 
supervises  their  financial  aspects,  including  student  loans,  scholar¬ 
ships,  credit,  the  auditing  of  student  organization  accounts,  food 
service,  housing,  and  bookstores. 
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17.  He  formulates  policies  and  procedures,  and  provides  for  the  collec¬ 
tion,  custody,  investment,  disbursement,  accounting,  and  auditing 
of  all  monies  of  the  college;  handles  negotiations  for  loans  and 
other  financing;  and  maintains  systems  of  financial  and  related 
statistical  reporting. 

18.  In  addition  to  his  responsibility  for  physical  plant  operation  and 
maintenance,  he  formulates  policies  and  procedures  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  management  of  the  physical  plant,  including  cus¬ 
todial  care,  sanitation,  and  fire  and  police  protection. 

19.  He  conducts  the  business  phases  of  physical  plant  planning  and  the 
supervision  of  construction. 

20.  He  develops  policies  and  procedures  and  engages  in  a  plan  for 
the  procurement  of  goods  and  nonpersonal  service,  including  pre¬ 
auditing  of  acquisitions  or  rentals,  and  provision  for  warehousing, 
distribution,  control,  and  disposition. 

21.  He  coordinates  service  operations,  such  as  printing,  duplicating, 
mail  and  messenger  service,  binding  and  machine  computing  and 
tabulating. 

22.  He  has  an  annual  report  of  the  financial  status  of  the  institution 
prepared. 

23.  In  cooperation  with  others  he  develops  an  appropriate  position 
description  for  each  of  his  subordinates. 

24.  He  develops  a  sound  business  administration  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  in  an  effective  and  satisfactory  manner  to  discharge  these  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  have  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  President. 

Vice  President  for  Development  and  University  Relations 

In  addition  to  the  nine  items  listed  earlier  as  common  to  the  work  of  the  four 
individuals  in  the  President's  span  of  control,  the  list  of  functions  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  the  Vice-President  for  Development  and  University  Relations  indi¬ 
cates  the  following  authorities  and  working  relationships: 

10.  He  is  responsible  to  the  President  for  directing  an  integrated  pro¬ 
gram  for  defining,  popularizing,  and  securing  acceptance  of  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  institution  and  for  relating  them  to 
the  institution's  various  policies. 

11.  He  is  responsible  for  keeping  before  the  college  or  university  offi¬ 
cials,  professional  and  cultural  organizations,  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  a  list  of  the  more  specific  current  and  long-range  educational 
and  physical  objectives  and  programs  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  together  with  the  development  of  means  and  techniques 
for  achieving  them. 

12.  He  formulates  policies  governing  the  content,  form,  scope,  and 
distribution  of  all  college  or  university  publications  of  a  promo¬ 
tional  character. 

13.  He  is  responsible  for  developing  means  and  techniques  for  the 
promotion  of  a  strong  bond  of  loyalty  and  friendship  between 
the  institution  and  its  alumni,  parents  of  students,  the  school's 
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sponsor,  and  similar  special-interest  groups. 

14.  In  close  cooperation  with  others  in  the  President's  span  of  con¬ 
trol,  he  develops  and  executes  policy  for  the  guidance  of  campus 
and  physical-facilities  planning. 

15.  In  close  cooperation  with  the  President,  he  is  responsible  for  pre¬ 
senting  the  needs  of  the  institution  to  philanthropic  organizations 
and  individuals,  to  industrial  and  commercial  corporations,  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  institution,  and  to  other  prospective  donors  for 
the  current  and  capital  costs  of  operating  the  institution. 

16.  Under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  President,  and  in  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Vice  President  for  Fiscal  Affairs,  he  assists  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  current  financial  program  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  sponsoring  groups,  and  other  perti¬ 
nent  individuals  and  officials. 

17.  As  directed  by  the  President,  he  promotes  the  interest  of  the 
institution  before  agencies  with  resources  for  financing  desirable 
programs,  such  as  those  in  the  Federal  Government  and  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry. 

18.  He  is  charged  with  the  development,  in  cooperation  with  others, 
of  appropriate  job  sheets  for  those  under  his  supervision. 

19.  He  develops  a  sound  administration  for  publicity,  planning,  and 
development,  for  which  he  is  responsible. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  the  administrative  organization  is  that  adminis¬ 
trators,  faculty  and  staff  constitute  a  team  whose  collective  effort  is  devoted 
to  realizing  the  educational  objectives  of  the  University.  Thus,  an  effort  is  made 
to  avoid  the  cleavage  between  administration  and  faculty  which  exists  in  many 
institutions. 

The  administration  of  the  University,  in  all  of  its  aspects,  is  delegated  to  the 
President  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  President,  in  turn,  delegates  various 
aspects  of  his  authority  and  responsibility  to  four  chief  administrative  officers 
who  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  four  principal  areas  of  col¬ 
lege  and  university  administration. 

In  order  to  assist  the  President  and  the  administrative  officers  in  governing  the 
University  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  faculty  and  students  in 
formulating  policies,  establishing  regulations  and  making  recommendations  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  there  are  established  four  councils  and  nine  standing 
committees,  and  two  boards. 

Council:  A  council  is  a  fact-finding,  recommending  and  policy-making  agency. 
In  some  instances  policy  decisions  of  a  council  are  final;  in  all  cases  such  de¬ 
cisions  are  subject  to  review  by  the  Administrative  Council,  which  rarely  vetoes 
a  recommendation  where  a  consensus  has  been  reached.  Council  members 
may  submit  dissenting  opinion  or  minority  reports  on  all  matters  brought  before 
a  council  for  consideration,  which  opinion  or  report  is  given  due  consideration 
by  the  Administrative  Council,  President,  or  Board  of  Trustees. 

Administrative  Council.  The  Council  functions  as  the  "President's  Cabinet"  and 
is  the  only  council  which  has  executive  authority.  In  addition  to  the  President, 
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who  is  chairman,  it  is  comprised  of  the  four  vice  presidents.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  from  other  councils  and/or  committees  and  boards  are  referred  to  this 
body  for  action.  It  meets  weekly,  or  on  call  by  the  President,  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  President  transacts  no  business  unless  directed  to  do  so  by  the 
President. 


Academic  Council.  The  Council  functions  as  an  adjunct  to  the  office  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  has  responsibility  for  assisting  him  and  the 
faculty  in  directing  the  academic  program.  In  addition  to  the  Vice  President, 
who  serves  as  chairman,  it  is  comprised  of  the  Associate  Deans  of  Instruction, 
Director  of  Records  and  Registration,  Deans  of  the  schools  and  Directors  of 
Programs,  seven  faculty  members  and  four  students.  Its  recommendations  on 
academic  policy  and  regulations  are  reviewed  by  the  administrative  council  and 
submitted  to  the  faculty  for  decision. 

University  Council.  The  Council  functions  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Vice  President 
for  Student  Affairs  and  has  responsibility  for  overseeing  the  total  life  of  the 
University  community  with  particular  emphasis  upon  student  welfare.  It  re¬ 
ceives  all  recommendations  from  the  Student  Council  and  other  student-faculty 
committees,  and  performs  such  other  functions  as  may  be  directed  or  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs.  In  addition  to  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  for  Student  Affairs,  who  serves  as  chairman,  it  is  comprised  of  the  two 
Associate  Deans,  Director  of  Records  and  Registration,  Dean  of  the  Chapel, 
University  Nurse,  four  faculty  members  and  five  students  (one  of  whom  must 
be  the  President  of  the  Student  Council;  the  others  of  whom  are  to  be  presi¬ 
dents  of  each  of  the  four  classes). 


Development  and  Planning  Council.  The  Council  functions  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
office  of  Vice  President  for  Fiscal  Affairs  and  the  Vice  President  for  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  is  chiefly  responsible  for  assisting  in  the  formulation  of  the  long  and 
short-range  planning  and  development.  It  advises  on  such  matters  as  publicity, 
publications,  University  relations  and  fund-raising.  In  addition  to  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  for  Development,  who  serves  as  chairman,  it  is  comprised  of  the  Deans  of 
each  school,  directors  of  Special  Programs,  four  faculty  representatives,  and 
four  student  representatives  (one  from  each  class). 


Committee:  A  Committee  (whether  standing  or  ad  hoc)  also  functions  in  a 
study  and  recommending  capacity,  but  is  usually  limited  to  a  specified  area  of 
concern.  Committees,  in  some  instances,  are  required  to  perform  specific  duties 
or  handle  certain  details  of  implementation.  All  committees  report  directly  to 
the  councils  to  which  they  are  related. 


Standing  Committtees.  The  following  committees  have  been  authorized: 


Admissions 

Student  Financial  Aid 

Athletic 

Chapel  and  Religious  Life 
Teacher  Education 


Testing 

Academic  Standards 
Resource  Learning  Center 
Hospitality 
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Board:  A  Board  functions  in  a  management  capacity  for  an  activity  or  area  of 
operation  within  the  framework  of  policies  established  by  the  Trustees  and/or 
President.  It  has  the  responsibility  for  assisting  in  the  implementation  and/or 
direction  of  operations  for  the  activity  area  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  two 
Boards  are: 

University  Union  Board  of  Managers 
Board  of  Publications 

Ad  Hoc  Committees:  From  time  to  time,  the  President  will  appoint  special 
committees  to  perform  specific  tasks  which  will  be  dissolved  once  the  task  is 
completed  and  a  report  to  the  appropriate  administrative  authority  has  been 
submitted. 

All  councils  and  committees  (where  such  is  governed  by  administrative  policies) 
will  be  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year  and  serve  throughout 
the  year. 

The  work  of  all  councils  and  committees  should  be  summarized  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  each  academic  year  and  incorporated  into  the  annual  report  to  the 
President  made  by  each  chief  administrative  officer. 

Personnel  of  all  councils  and  committees  (where  such  is  governed  by  admin¬ 
istrative  policies)  will  be  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year  and 
serve  throughout  the  year. 

The  administration  regards  the  work  of  councils  and  committees  as  essential 
to  the  overall  administration  of  the  institution,  and  fully  expects  all  persons 
serving  in  such  capacities  to  attend  meetings,  participate  in  the  deliberations 
and  assume  responsibility  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  councils 
and/or  committees  on  which  they  serve. 

All  matters  having  to  do  with  University  policy  must  be  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  or  the  appropriate  Trustee  Committee  before  becoming  official. 
The  President  of  the  University  has  the  power  of  veto  over  all  decisions  of 
policy  and  in  exercising  such  veto  determines  what  should  be  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  its  consideration.  In  accordance  with  the  charter  and 
by-laws,  the  President  of  the  University  is  the  official  communication  between 
the  trustees  and  the  faculty,  students,  alumni,  and  the  public. 

FACULTY-STAFF  PERSONNEL  POLICIES 

Selection:  Persons  are  selected  to  serve  on  the  teaching  faculty  or  administra¬ 
tive  staff  on  the  basis  of  their  academic  training,  professional  competence  and 
attainment,  commitment  to  the  educational  objectives  of  the  University,  char¬ 
acter  and  general  ability  to  make  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  program  of 
the  area  for  which  they  are  being  considered  and  to  the  overall  Jife  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  community. 

In  the  selection  of  teaching  faculty,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  scholarship  as 
demonstrated  through  academic  achievement,  research  and  publications,  teach¬ 
ing  ability  and  competence  as  attested  by  prior  experience  in  other  institutions 
and  commitment  to  the  principles  of  liberal  education.  In  case  of  persons  who 
are  selected  without  prior  teaching  experience  on  the  college  level,  letters  of 
recommendation  attesting  to  the  individual's  professional  promise  are  required. 
All  teaching  faculty  are  required  to  have  on  file  complete  records  of  academic 
training  before  a  contract  is  granted. 
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Appointments  and  Tenure:  Administrative  staff  are  appointed  annually  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  chief  administrative  officer  in  the  area  in  which  they 
serve.  Appointments  are  made  on  a  continuing  basis  and  all  staff  must  be  given 
a  notice  of  thirty  days  prior  to  termination  of  their  services. 

Teaching  faculty  are  initially  appointed  for  a  one-year  period  and  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  on  annual  appointment  for  a  period  of  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  are  eligible  for  permanent  tenure. 

A  teacher  who  has  rendered  faithful  and  efficient  service  for  a  period  of  five 
consecutive  years  is  eligible  for  permanent  tenure.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year, 
the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  submits  to  the  President  the  names  of 
those  persons  eligible  for  tenure  together  with  supporting  data  on  professional 
competence,  teaching  efficiency,  participation  in  the  overall  program  of  the 
University,  and  scholarly  promise. 

After  these  materials  have  been  reviewed  by  the  President,  the  names  of  all 
persons  being  recommended  for  tenure  are  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  approval.  Persons  receiving  permanent  tenure  by  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  are  notified  in  writing  of  such  action. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  if  an  eligible  person  is  not  recommended  for  ten¬ 
ure,  he  may  be  continued  on  annual  appointment  for  an  additional  year,  after 
which  permanent  tenure  will  be  granted  or  the  person  will  be  released. 

Persons  whose  initial  appointment  is  as  the  rank  of  associate  professor  or  pro¬ 
fessor  may  be  eligible  for  tenure  consideration  at  the  end  of  three  years  service. 

After  being  granted  permanent  tenure,  a  faculty  member  may  be  released  for 
cause,  moral  turpitude,  financial  exigency  or  revision  of  the  curriculum.  In  case 
of  dismissal  for  cause  where  the  facts  may  be  in  dispute,  the  person  involved 
may  appeal  through  the  president  to  the  Trustee  Committee  on  Instruction  and 
Academic  Policy. 

Remuneration  and  Promotion:  The  salary  scale  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  April,  1966  is  as  follows: 


Professor  . 

Associate  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 
Instructor  . 


$9,000- 


8,000-$10,000 
6,500-  8,500 

6,500-  7,000 


Salary  increments  will  be  based  upon  meritorious  performance  of  duties  re¬ 
lated  to  one's  teaching,  committee  and  other  extra-curricular  responsibilities. 

GENERAL  STANDARDS  FOR  EACH  RANK: 

Distinguished  Professor 

An  earned  doctor's  degree  in  a  field  of  specialization 
Demonstration  of  excellency  in  teaching  and  professional  achievement 
Demonstration  of  ability  to  direct  research  in  the  field  of  specialization 
A  minimum  of  five  years  of  teaching  experience  in  the  rank  of  professor 
Distinguished  and  meritorious  service  to  higher  education  for  a  minimum  of 
twelve  years 
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Professor 

An  earned  doctor's  degree  in  the  field  of  specialization 
A  minimum  of  five  years  of  teaching  experience  on  the  college  or 
university  level 

Demonstration  of  excellency  in  teaching  and  professional  achievement 
Demonstration  of  ability  to  direct  research  in  the  field  of  specialization 

Associate  Professor 

An  earned  master's  degree  in  the  field  of  specialization 
A  minimum  of  two  years  of  graduate  study  in  the  field  of  specialization 
beyond  the  master's  degree 

A  planned  program  of  study  leading  toward  the  doctor's  degree 
Demonstration  of  excellency  in  teaching  and  professional  achievement 
(The  latter  may  be  evident  by  literary  production,  etc.) 

A  minimum  of  five  years  of  teaching  experience  on  the  college  or 
university  level 

Assistant  Professor 

An  earned  master's  degree  in  the  field  of  specialization 
A  minimum  of  three  years  of  teaching  experience  in  the  field  of  study 
A  minimum  of  one  year  of  graduate  work  beyond  the  master's  degree 
Exemplification  of  high  quality  of  competency  as  a  teacher  in  the  field  of  study 
Cooperation  with  the  academic  and  general  school  program 

Instructor 

An  earned  master's  degree  in  the  field  of  specialization 
Demonstration  of  interest  in  the  teaching  profession 

Other  Criteria:  In  addition  to  these  general  standards,  other  criteria  of  overall 
professional  competence  will  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  eligibility 
for  promotion  in  rank.  These  include: 

Well  prepared  syllabi  or  outlines  of  courses 
Breadth  and  depth  in  subject  matter  and  related  fields 

Significant  study  projects;  book  reports,  articles  for  scholarly  journals,  research 
projects,  experiments,  etc. 

Extended  exchange  of  ideas  stimulated  actively  by  the  teacher 
Application  of  theoretical  ideas  to  real  life  situations 

Comprehensive  examinations  in  keeping  with  the  objectives  of  the  courses 
Good  rapport  between  teacher  and  student 
Integrity  and  character 

Cooperation  with  academic  and  general  school  program 
Affiliation  with  local,  state,  national  and  professional  organizations 
Attendance  at  professional  meetings 
Literary  production 

Participation  in  college  and  general  community  life 

It  is  expected  that  all  persons  having  rank  above  that  of  instructor  will  have  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Vice-President  for  Academic  Affairs  an  outline  of  plans 
for  or  progress  toward  completing  requirement  for  the  doctorate  degree. 

ACADEMIC  APPOINTMENTS  WITHOUT  RANK 

Lecturer:  Special  competence  in  a  field  of  research  or  specialization  not  neces¬ 
sarily  associated  with  a  traditional  academic  discipline,  e.g.,  artistic  perform¬ 
ance,  political  or  community  experience 
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Tutor-Counselor:  An  earned  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Science  degree  in  a  field  of 
specialization 

Demonstration  of  interests  and  abilities  as  a  teacher 
Expressed  intention  of  pursuing  graduate  study 

VACATIONS:  Chief  Administrators — All  chief  administrators  shall  be  eligible  for 
one  month's  vacation,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President.  Three  weeks  in 
succession  cannot  be  taken  during  a  regular  school  year,  October  1-May  31.  A 
maximum  of  one  week  may  be  taken  during  this  period. 

Administrative  Assistants  and  Directors  of  Program  Areas  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
three-week  vacation. 

Staff  Members — Persons  who  have  been  employed  by  the  University  for  a 
period  of  eleven  months  and  two  weeks  shall  be  eligible  for  two  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion,  provided  their  appointments  were  made  between  July  1  and  October  1  of 
the  preceding  year. 

Others — All  other  employees  shall  be  eligible  for  a  one-week  vacation  if  they 
have  been  employed  six  months  prior  to  the  vacation  period.  The  vacation 
period  shall  be  June  1-September  15. 


SHAW  UNIVERSITY  TRUSTEE  BOARD 


Expiring  1970 

C.  MELVIN  CREECY,  JR.,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Rich  Square,  North  Carolina 

Moderator,  Beulah  Association,  General  Baptist  State  Convention 

JOHN  W.  DAVIS,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  New  York,  New  York 
Special  Director,  Teacher  Information  and  Security 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund,  Incorporated 
President  Emeritus,  West  Virginia  State  College 

CHANCY  R.  EDWARDS,  A.B.,  B.D.,  D.D.,  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 
First  Vice  President,  General  Baptist  State  Convention 
Minister,  First  Baptist  Church 

WILLIAM  R.  HUDGINS,  L.H.D.,  New  York,  New  York 

President,  Freedom  National  Bank  of  New  York 

PAUL  H.  JOHNSON,  A.B.,  B.D.,  D.D.,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Minister,  Martin  Street  Baptist  Church 

ASA  T.  SPAULDING,  B.S.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Durham,  North  Carolina 

PRESIDENT 

Past  President,  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

JOHN  W.  WHITE,  A.B.,  B.D.,  D.D.,  Asheville,  North  Carolina 
President,  General  Baptist  State  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  Inc. 
Minister,  Mount  Zion  Baptist  Church 
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Expiring  1971 

MRS.  ELLEN  S.  ALSTON,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
SECRETARY 

Executive  Secretary  (Retired)  Woman's  Baptist  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Convention  of  North  Carolina 

J.  MELVILLE  BROUGHTON,  JR.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  LEGAL  COUNSELOR 

Attorney-at-Law 

J.  W.  COODLOE,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Durham,  North  Carolina 
TREASURER 

President,  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

WILLIAM  H.  JONES,  JR.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina 
Principal,  Pasquotank  County  School 

TERRY  SANFORD,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 
Attorney-at-Law  (Former  Governor  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina) 

MRS.  MARY  DUKE  SEMANS,  A.B.,  Durham,  North  Carolina 

JOHN  W.  WINTERS,  LL.D.,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Real  Estate  Broker  and  Builder 


Expiring  1972 

WARREN  CARR,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
Minister,  Wake  Forest  Baptist  Church 

J.  JASPER  FREEMAN,  A.B.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  D.D.,  L.H.D.,  Norfolk,  Virginia 
Minister,  Queen  Street  Baptist  Church,  Alumni  Representative 

JOHN  R.  LARKINS,  A.B.,  M.S.W.,  LL.D.,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Consultant,  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

HOWARD  L.  MITCHELL,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Gatesville,  North  Carolina 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
Minister,  Mill  Neck  Baptist  Church 

WILLIAM  C.  RAINES,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  New  York,  New  York 
Attorney-at-Law 

JOHN  J.  THEOBALD,  A.B.,  B.S.,  in  C.E.,  Ph.D.,  New  York,  New  York 
Vice-President,  New  York  Institute  of  Technology 

RICHARD  PEYTON  WOODSON,  III,  A.B.,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Occidental  Life  Insurance  Company  of  North  Carolina 

MRS.  ROSE  MORGAN,  New  York,  New  York 
President,  Rose  Morgan's  House  of  Beauty 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  STAFF 


I.  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

KING  VIRGIL  CHEEK,  JR.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  J.D.  —  President 

ROMALLUS  O.  MURPHY,  B.A.,  LLB..  —  Executive  Assistant 

BERTRAM  SPECTOR,  B.E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  —  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Educational  Research 

PAUL  T.  WALKER,  A.B.  —  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director  of 
the  African  and  Afro-American  Studies  Program 

JOSEPH  BATTLE,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  —  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent 

ROBERTA  F.  LIGHTNER  —  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President 
GLORIA  SANDERS  CUMBO,  B.S.  —  Secretary  to  the  President 
JOELLA  HARRIS  —  Secretary  to  the  Executive  Assistant 

II.  DIVISION  OF  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 

1.  Office  of  the  Vice  President 

J.  GERARD  NEPTUNE,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  — Vice  President  for  Aca¬ 
demic  Affairs 

LENOIR  HALL  COOK,  A.B.,  M.A.  —  Associate  Dean 

CLEON  FRANKLYN  THOMPSON,  JR.,  B.A.,  M.A.  —  Associate 
Dean 

MILDRED  HUNTER  HOOKER,  B.A.  —  Secretary  to  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  for  Academic  Affairs 

2.  Library/Learning  Resources  Center 

JOSEPH  L.  LEFRANCOIS,  B.S.,  B.A.,  M.Ed.  —  Director  of  the  Li¬ 
brary/Learning  Resources  Center 

BERNICE  FELTON  RAINBOW,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.  —  Circulation  Li¬ 
brarian 

ROBENA  BRADLEY,  A.B.,  M.L.S.  —  Catalog  Librarian 
MARION  L.  BRYANT,  B.S  —  Acquisitions  Librarian 
BESSIE  P.  DUPREE,  B.A.,  M.A.  —  Assistant  to  the  Director 
MARJORIE  SHAW,  A.B.  —  Assistant  to  the  Director 
BEATRICE  MARTIN,  A.B.  —  Library  Assistant 
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BARBARA  HODGES  LONG,  A.B.  —  Library  Assistant 
LUCY  DAWSON  McKINNON,  A.B.  —  Library  Assistant 
CAROLYN  NEAL  JOHNSON,  B.S.,  M.L.S.  —  Catalog  Librarian 
GENEVA  K.  VICK  —  Secretary  to  the  Director 
MILDRED  MALLETTE,  A.B.,  M.S.  in  L.S.  —  Catalog  Librarian 
SAMUEL  LAWRENCE  JOHNSON  —  Library  Helper 

3.  Records  and  Registration 

WILLIE  L.  BRYANT,  B.S.,  M.Ed.  —  Director  of  Records  and  Regis¬ 
tration 

MARTHA  W.  WHEELER,  B.S.,  M.S.  —  Associate  Director  of  Rec¬ 
ords  and  Registration 

JOAN  BARBER  MARTIN,  B.S.  —  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Rec¬ 
ords  and  Registration 

JENNIE  S.  BROWN  — Clerk-Typist 

THEATRAS  HARTSFIELD  —  Clerk-Typist 

ALBERTA  PACE,  A.B.  —  Clerk-Typist 

4.  University  Extension 

ECCLES  L.  LEAK,  B.S.,  M.Ed.  —  Director  of  University  Extension 

ELIZABETH  ARRINGTON  —  Secretary 

JOYCE  JENKINS  — Secretary 

BETTY  DIXON —  Secretary 

WILMA  MILLER  —  Research  Assistant 

GERALD  ALLEN,  A.B.,  M.A.  —  Trainer-Analyst,  Board  Training 
Project 

BERTHA  FARRIS  —  Secretary  to  the  Director  of  University  Exten¬ 
sion 

ARLETTA  TILLMAN  —  Field  Analyst,  Migrant  Services  Technical 
Assistance  Project 

DAVID  STAMPS,  A.B.,  B.D.  —  Trainer,  Board  Training  Project 

HENRIETTA  ALEXANDER,  A.B.  —  Educational  Coordinator,  Vista 
Program 
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MORRIS  JOHNSON,  A.B.  —  Vista  Supervisor 

WALLACE  PARKER,  A.B.  —  Director  of  the  Citizenship  Program 

PATRICIA  M.  MITCHELL,  A.B.  —  Youth  Development  Specialist 

ROBERT  HUNTER  MATHES,  A.B.  —  Educational  Coordinator, 
New  Careers  Program 

THOMAS  WALLACE,  B.A.  —  Director  of  Youth  Development 
Program 

BRENDA  C.  SPAULDING,  A.B.  —  New  Careers  Program 

MILDRED  E.  PETTY  — Budget  Officer 

CAROLYN  HICKMAN  —  Community  Organizer,  Youth  Develop¬ 
ment  Program. 

SANDRA  HARRIS  —  Health  Information  Assistant,  Health  Infor¬ 
mation  Project 

EMILY  BYRD  —  Secretary 

CLARETHA  WOODY — Field  Director,  Health  Information  Project 

LORENZA  LENNON  —  Health  Information  Assistant,  Health  In¬ 
formation  Project 

5.  Academic  Offices 

VERNICE  HARRIS  McNEILL,  A.B.  —  Administrative  Assistant  to 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Urban  Sciences 

SHEILA  A.  POOLE  —  Secretary  to  the  Director  of  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation 

MARTHA  A.  HINTON  —  Secretary,  Department  of  Urban  Sci¬ 
ences 

JoANN  S.  NORMAN  —  Secretary-Clinician,  Communications  De¬ 
partment 

ROSALIE  D.  PATRICK  —  Secretary  to  the  Associate  Dean 

6.  Radio  Station 

ELIZABETH  S.  CZECH,  B.A.,  M.A.  —  Director 

EDWARD  BECKEN  —  Electronics  Engineer 

CHARLES  BLALOCK  —  Assistant  to  Director 

MACINE  POWELL  —  Secretary 
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III.  DIVISION  OF  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

1.  Office  of  the  Vice  President 

THOMAS  EDWARD  KEE,  A.B.,  M.A.  —  Vice  President  for  Student 
Affairs 

LILLIE  MAE  DUNN  —  Secretary 

2.  Student  Personnel  Services 

ELIZABETH  BIAS  COFIELD,  B.S.,  M.A.  —  Associate  Dean 

CHARLES  L.  COLEMAN,  A.B.,  B.D.,  S.T.M.  —  Associate  Dean 

GEORGE  D.  CLEMENTS,  A.B.  —  Director  of  Men's  Residence 

RAYMOND  LASSITER,  A.B.  —  Resident  Assistant 

GEORGE  F.  CHUNN,  A.B.  —  Head  of  Men's  Residence 

INDIA  ROSE  JOHNSON,  A.B.  —  Director  of  Women's  Residence 

LULA  LILES,  B.S.  —  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Women 

DAISYBELLE  CLARKE,  A.B.  —  Resident  Assistant 

THOMAS  EDWARDS,  B.S.  —  Student  Activities  and  Program  As¬ 
sistant 

DELORES  CLEMENTS  —  Secretary  to  the  Associate  Dean  of  Men 

JAMES  L.  COCHRAN,  B.A.  —  Program  Assistant  for  Student  Ac¬ 
tivities 

3.  Admissions 

ALFRED  T.  NEWKIRK,  A.B.  —  Director  of  Admissions 

SARAH  SMITH  SANSOM,  A.B.  —  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Ad¬ 
missions 

WILLIE  E.  JONES,  A.B.  —  Admissions  Counselor 

ANNIE  LOUISE  HOOKER  — Secretary  to  Director  of  Admissions 

4.  Financial  Aid 

LAWRENCE  E.  ALLEN,  A.B.  —  Director  of  Financial  Aid 

WILLIAM  T.  McCOLLUM,  A.B.  —  Director  of  Student  Employ¬ 
ment 

BENJAMIN  F.  MERRITT,  A.B.  —  Financial  Aid  Counselor 
CLAUDE  WEST,  A.B.  —  Director  of  Student  Loans 
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PAULINE  VANDERGRIFT - Secretary  to  the  Director  of  Finan¬ 

cial  Aid 

BETTIE  WARREN  —  Clerk-Typist,  Office  of  Financial  Aid 

5.  Testing 

VELMA  GREENE  CLARK,  A.B.,  M.A.  —  Director  of  Testing 
ERNESTINE  JONES  —  Secretary  to  Director  of  Testing 

6.  Counselling 

ROBERT  POWELL,  B.S.,  M.A.  —  University  Counselor 

MILDRED  C.  CHRISTMAS,  B.A.  —  Secretary  to  the  University 
Counselor 

ANNIE  MARIE  HILL,  A.B.  —  Tutor-Counselor 
JOSEPH  WHITAKER,  A.B.  —  Tutor-Counselor 
JOYCE  R.  COOKE,  A.B.  —  Tutor-Counselor 
GERALDINE  TURNER,  A.B.  —  Tutor-Counselor 
PRISCELLA  BRODIE,  A.B.  —  Tutor-Counselor 
BETTY  HENDERSON,  A.B.  —  Tutor-Counselor 
DELORES  A.  PARKER,  A.B.  —  Tutor-Counselor  (on  leave) 
GLORIA  K.  SMITH,  A.B.  —  Tutor-Counselor  (on  leave) 

7.  Career  Placement 

FRANK  BELK,  JR.,  A.B.  —  Director  of  Career  Placement 
DALLAS  FOSTER,  SR.,  A.B.  —  Career  Placement  Counselor 
HATTIE  HOUSTON  —  Secretary 
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8.  Health  Center 

ALTHEA  CARTER,  R.N.  —  Director  of  Health  Services 

GEORGE  CLYDE  DEBNAM,  B.S.,  M.D.  —  University  Physician 

VERTABELL  C.  SANDERS  —  Nurse 

MARTHA  PEACOCK  — Nurse 

JAMES  H.  CARTER,  B.S.,  M.D.  —  Psychiatrist 

ERMASTINE  L.  McCOY— Nurse 

9.  Religious  Activities 

WILLIAM  BELL,  JR.,  B.S.,  B.D.  —  Dean  of  the  Chapel 
LORETHA  M.  ROGERS  —  Secretary 

IV.  DIVISION  OF  FISCAL  AFFAIRS 

1.  Office  of  the  Vice  President 

JOHN  VERNON  PARHAM,  B.S.  —  Vice  President-Treasurer 

DOUGLAS  E.  MALLORY,  B.S.  —  COMPTROLLER 

ELIZABETH  TOMLINSON  JILES,  B.A.  — Bursar 

QUEEN  E.  LEE,  A.B.  —  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President-Treasurer 

BOBBY  E.  McCLAIN,  B.S.  —  Chief  Accountant 

WILLIAM  E.  LOVE,  B.S.  —  Bookkeeper 

JEAN  CAROL  GOODE  —  Machine  Operator 

MARY  M.  NEWTON  —  Secretary  to  Comptroller 

2.  Personnel  Administration 

O.  A.  DUPREE,  B.S.,  M.A.  —  Director,  Personnel  Administration 

DORIS  A.  JONES,  B.A.  —  Secretary  to  Director  of  Personnel  Ad¬ 
ministration 

3.  Purchasing  and  Inventory 

JAMES  R.  GAMBRELL,  A.B.  —  Director  of  Purchasing 

CORNELIA  HUBBARD,  B.A.  —  Director  of  Inventory  Control 

EVELYN  SCARBOROUGH —  Secretary  to  the  Director  of  Pur¬ 
chasing 

THERESA  BRYANT  —  Secretary  to  the  Director  of  Inventory 
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4.  Secretarial  Services  and  Printing 

MARTHA  JOHNSON  BRIDGEFORTH  —  Director  of  Secretarial 
Services 

JUANITA  CRUDUP  —  Clerk-Typist 
MARCIA  GREGORY  — Clerk-Typist 
HERMAN  HINTON  —  Machine  Operator 
SHELIA  MILES  — Clerk-Typist 

5.  Plant  Supervision 

WILLIE  MARTIN  —  Director 
JANET  JONES  — Secretary 

6.  University  Shop 

ELINORA  McCRIMMON  KEE,  A.B.  —  Bookstore  Manager 
RENA  MAE  BLYTHER  —  Clerk-Typist 

7.  Post  Office 

YVONNE  MITCHELL — Postmistress 

8.  Switchboard 

GENEVA  HIGHSMITH 

V.  DIVISION  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  UNIVERSITY  RELATIONS 

1.  Office  of  the  Vice  President 

JOHN  T.  BLUE,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  — Vice  President 

LOUISE  LEWIS  —  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President  for  Develop¬ 
ment 

2.  Research 

WILMOTH  CARTER,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  —  Director 
MIRIAM  WINSETTE  — Secretary 
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3.  Development 

WILLIAM  RIDDICK,  II,  B.S.,  M.A.  —  Director 

GEORGE  STOKES,  A.B.,  M.A.  —  Assistant  to  the  Vice  President 
for  Development  (on  leave) 

EDWARD  SILVEY  —  B.S.,  Coordinator  of  Special  Projects 

4.  University  Relations 

OSCAR  S.  SMITH,  JR.,  B.A.  —  Director  of  University  Relations 

OLANDER  CLARK,  B.A.  —  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 

JAMES  Z.  ALEXANDER,  A.B.,  B.D.,  S.T.M.  —  Coordinator  of 
Church  Relations  and  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School 

JOHNNIE  M.  DOUTHIS,  B.S.  —  Coordinator  of  Communications 
Service 

5.  Clerical  Staff 

CASSIE  M.  ALSTON  —  Secretary 
SHIRLEY  BARBER  — Secretary 
CHERRYL  HOLMAN  —  Secretary 


I.  SCHOOL  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

ROBERT  FINNEY,  Associate  Professor  of  Communications 

A. B.,  Marietta  College;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University 

ELIZABETH  CZECH,  Associate  Professor  of  Communications  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Radio  Teaching  Laboratory 

B. A.,  Georgian  Court  College;  M.A.,  Lehigh  University 

FRANCES  DUBNER,  Associate  Professor  of  Communications 

A. B.,  M.A.,  Queens  College 

AARON  FAVORS,  JR.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech  and  Hearing 

B. A.,  Clark  University;  M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

WILLIE  HOWELL  HIGH,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 
B.A.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  New  York  University 

PEGGYE  JEWEL  JEFFERSON,  Assistant  Professor  of  Reading 
A.B.,  Talledega  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Miami 
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MARGUERITE  M.  JORDAN,  Instructor  in  Speech  and  Hearing 
B.S.,  Hampton  Institute 

DAVID  LANDSBURG,  Assistant  Professor  Communications 
B.A.,  Albion  College;  M.A.,  Michigan  State  University 

PEARL  LEE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Hearing 

B.S.,  Winston-Salem  State  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 


II.  SCHOOL  OF  HUMANITIES  AND  ARTS 

JAMES  ALEXANDER,  Instructor  in  Religion  and  Philosophy 

A. B.,  Shaw  University;  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  Andover  Newton  Theological  School 

W.  FORREST  ALTMAN,  Professor  of  English 

B. A.,  Earlham  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  Uni¬ 
versity 

ORUS  C.  BARKER,  JR.,  Associate  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

A. B.,  Duke  University;  B.D.,  University  of  Heidelberg,  Germany;  Ph.D.,  Duke 
University 

CHRISTOPHER  I.  BURSK,  Instructor  in  English 

B. A.,  Tufts  University;  M.A.,  Boston  University 

HORACE  CAPLE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drama  and  Director  of  the  Shaw 
Players 

B.S.,  Hampton  Institute 

PATRICIA  CARSON  CAPLE,  Instructor  in  Drama  and  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Shaw  Players 
B.S.,  Hampton  Institute 

GWENDOLYN  CHUNN,  Instructor  in  Foreign  Language 
B.A.,  North  Carolina  at  Durham;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill 

CHARLES  L.  COLEMAN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 
B.A.,  Shaw  University;  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  Andover  Newton  Theological  School 

LENOIR  HALL  COOK,  Professor  of  Foreign  Language 

A. B.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

NANCY  GRANDJEAN  ELLIOTT,  Instructor  in  English 

B. A.,  Malone  College;  M.A.,  University  of  South  Dakota 

PATRICK  F.  ELLIOTT,  Professor  of  English 

A. B.,  Ottawa  University;  B.D.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

AMALIA  ISABEL  BILLOCH  FARIAS,  Associate  Professor  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guage 

B. S.,  Ph.D.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Havana,  Cuba 

JESUS  DANIEL  FARIAS,  Professor  of  History 

B.S.L.,  Havana  Institute;  Sc.  S.D.,  LL.D.,  University  of  Havana 
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HARRY  GIL-SMYTHE,  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.,  Howard  University;  M.Mus.,  The  University  of  Michigan 

EDWARD  LEROY  GRAVES,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
B.S.,  Tennessee  State  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois 

JAMES  HUNT,  Associate  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Tufts  College;  S.T.B.,  S.T.M.,  Boston  University;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

THOMAS  E.  KEE,  Associate  Professor  of  Foreign  Language 

A. B.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  Univeisity;  Diplome  d'Etudes,  Francaises; 
Degre  Superieur,  University  of  Bordeaux 

ABIGAIL  KRYSTALL,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Director  of 
Honors  Program 

B. A.,  Wellesley  College;  M.A.T.,  Radcliffe 

ELIZABETH  B.  LAIZNER,  Professor  of  Foreign  Language 
Ph.D.,  Vienna  University 

JOSEPH  L.  LeFRANCOIS,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Director  of 
Audio-Visuals 

B.S.,  Laval  University,  Quebec;  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Midwestern  University 

EDWARD  LODI,  Instructor  in  English 

A. B.,  M.A.,  Boston  University 

JAMES  MANSFIELD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B. M.,  Cornell  College,  Iowa;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

GERALD  MULLIGAN,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Providence  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

HOGAR  NICOLAS,  Assistant  Professor  of  Foreign  Language 

A. B.,  B.S.,  Lycee  Petion,  Port-au-Prince;  M.E.,  University  of  Port-au-Prince;  M.A., 
Catholic  University;  LL.D.,  University  of  Haiti 

CHARLES  BENJAMIN  ROBSON,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B. S.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

CHARLES  LAWLER  ROGERS,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
B.S.,  Virginia  State;  M.M.,  University  of  Michigan 

CAROL  JEAN  SUSKIND,  Instructor  in  Reading 

B.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  M.A.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

HUBERT  WALTERS,  Instructor  in  Music  (on  leave) 

B.A.,  North  Carolina  College;  M.M.,  East  Carolina  College 

MADELYN  E.  WATSON,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A. B.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

EULA  M.  WEARY,  Instructor  in  Foreign  Language  (on  leave) 

B. A.,  Southern  University;  M.A.,  Atlanta  University 

MINNIE  M.  WHITAKER,  Instructor  in  Art 

B.A.,  Bennett  College;  M.F.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America 
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ROSALIE  BRYANT  WILLIAMS,  Associate  Professor  of  Foreign  Language 

A.B.,  Shaw  University;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

OTTILIE  YOKSIMOVICH,  Assistant  Professor  of  Foreign  Language 

A. B.,  Schoevers  College,  Holland;  L.L.M.,  Leydon  University,  Holland 

III.  SCHOOL  OF  URBAN  SCIENCE 

KENNETH  BAZZELL,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B. S.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  M.A.,  California  State  College  (L.A.) 

JOHN  T.  BLUE,  Professor  of  Sociology 

A. B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  The  American  University 

WILMOTH  A.  CARTER,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Sociology 

B. A.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  Atlanta  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

KING  V.  CHEEK,  JR.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
A.B.,  Bates  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  J.D.,  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School 

VELMA  CLARK,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A. B.,  M.A.,  Fisk  University 

JOHNNIE  COCHRAN,  Instructor  in  Economics 

B. A.,  Rust  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois 

E.  I.  EKANEM,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Administration-Law 
B.S.,  University  of  Oregon;  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  B.L.,  Inns  of  Court 
School  of  Law 

ABDUL  HAFEZ  ELKORDY,  Associate  Professor  of  International  Relations 
Licence  en  Droit,  University  of  Cairo;  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland;  Ph.D.,  The 
American  University 

NORMAN  FORER,  Assistant  Professor  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

B.A.,  Queens  College;  M.A.,  Seton  Hall  University 

ANNIE  FRYER,  Research  Associate  and  Instructor  in  Urban  Sciences 

B.S.,  M.  Ed.,  Tuskegee  Institute 

MAJORIE  G.  KELLEY,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

A. B.,  Aurora  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 

ERIC  ROBERT  KRYSTALL,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B. A.,  University  of  Witwatersrand,  South  Africa;  B.Sc.,  London  School  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Political  Science;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

ECCLES  LEAKE,  Instructor  in  Education 

B.S.,  A.  and  T.  State  University;  M.  Ed.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

STEPHEN  MADDOCK,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Science 

B.A.,  University  of  Colorado;  M.A.,  Harvard  University 

NORMAN  T.  MITCHELL,  Instructor  in  Public  Administration 

B.A.,  Saint  Augustine's  College;  M.P.A.,  University  of  Michigan 
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MUNAWAR  HASAN  MUSTAFA,  Instructor  in  International  Relations 

B.A.,  American  University  of  Beirut;  M.A.,  The  American  University 

URABI  MUSTAFA,  Associate  Professor  of  International  Relations 

B.S.,  Roosevelt  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  American  University 

ROBERTA  S.  RAMO,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  University  of  Colorado;  J.D.,  University  of  Chicago  Law  School 

WILLIAM  L.  RIDDICK,  II,  Assistant  Professor  of  Community  Relations 

B.S.,  A.  and  T.  State  University;  M.A.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

LAILA  S.  RUSSELL,  Assistant  Professor  of  Statistics-Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Ein  Shams,  Cairo;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

SOUAD  N.  SHEHATA,  Instructor  in  Business  Administration 

B.  Com.,  Cairo  University;  M.B.A.,  George  Washington  University 

TAYEL  E.  SHEHATA,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Management 

B.  Com.,  Cairo  University;  M.B.A.,  George  Washington  University 

WILLIAM  J.  SIEMBIEDA,  Assistant  Professor  of  Urban  Sciences 
A.B.,  University  of  California;  Master  of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  University 
of  California 

ESTA  BERG  THOMAS,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

DOROTHY  WILLIAMS,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Urban  Sciences 
A.B.,  Livingston  College;  M.A.,  Atlanta  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern 
California 

I  LI  J  A  YOKSIMOVICH,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
LL.B.,  University  of  Belgrade;  M.A.,  University  of  Innsbruck,  Austria;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
The  Sorbonne 

IV.  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

MARK  ATKINSON,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of 
Teacher  Education 

A. B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University  Teachers  College 

ELIZABETH  COFIELD,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B. S.,  Hampton  Institute;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

O.  A.  DUPREE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  A  an'd  T.  State  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

NURRY  TURNER  JOHNSON 

A.B.,  Bennett  College;  M.L.S.,  M.S.C.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

URA  H.  JONES,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A. B.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University  Teachers  College 

NAMAN  M.  McMILLAN,  Professor  of  Education 

B. S.,  Elizabeth  City  State  College;  M.A.,  North  Carolina  College;  Ed.D.,  New 
York  University 
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MABLE  WRIGHT,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 

B.S.C.,  M.S.C.,  North  Carolina  College 

VI.  AFRICAN  AND  AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES 

PAUL  T.  WALKER,  A.B.,  Director 

JOHN  W.  FLEMING,  Associate  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

A. B.,  Shaw  University;  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

FANNIE  LOU  HAMER,  Lecturer  in  Black  Studies 

L.H.D.,  Tougaloo  College;  L.H.D.,  Shaw  University 

ONESMUS  IRERI,  Instructor  in  African  and  Afro-American  Studies 

B. A.,  American  International  College;  M.A.,  Howard  University 

VII.  NATURAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

JOSEPH  BATTLE,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

McLOUIS  CLAYTON,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Shaw  University;  M.S.,  Atlanta  University 

RAJENDRA  KUMAR  DE,  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Calcutta;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

A.  P.  GHOSH,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Calcutta 

K.  K.  GHOSH,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Calcutta 

LAWRENCE  DE  VERE  GOULD,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B. S.,  M.S.,  Virginia  State  College 

LILLIAN  VENABLE  GOULD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A. B.,  Fisk  University;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

MAHMOUND  KHATIB,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B. S.,  Syrian  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Cairo  University 

J.  GERARD  NEPTUNE,  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Haiti;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

ALMENA  NUNN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Shaw  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

KANTI  PATEL,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Gujarar  University,' India;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

BERTRAM  SPECTOR,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Educational  Research 
B.E.E.,  City  University,  N.  Y.;  M.A.,  Hunter  College;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 
Medical  College 
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CLEON  FRANKLYN  THOMPSON,  JR.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

SHIRLEY  RUTH  TOVE,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,  Cornell  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

VIII.  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

MARY  DOLBY,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Shaw  University 

DENNIS  JEFFERSON,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Florida  A.  &  M.  University 

WARNER  JOHNSON,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
A.B.,  Shaw  University;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

JAMES  ELLIS  LYTLE,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A. B.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

IRA  MITCHELL,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B. S.,  Shaw  University 

VIVIAN  MERRICK  SANSOM,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
A.B.,  Talledega  College;  M.Ed.,  Boston  University 

WILLIAM  M.  SPANN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
A.B.,  Shaw  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Professional  Diploma,  Colum¬ 
bia  University 
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SHAWENSIS  is  the  University's  official  magazine  for  the  faculty,  administration, 
students,  alumni  and  friends.  It  is  published  quarterly  and  addresses  itself  to 
current  problems  of  our  time.  This  publication  is  edited  by  the  Office  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Relations.  Shawensis  won  a  New  Publications  Leadership  Award  with  its 
first  issue  (Spring,  1969)  from  the  American  College  Public  Relations  Association. 

THE  SHAW  BULLETIN  is  the  official  news  publication  of  the  university,  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  and  edited  by  the  Office  of  University  Relations. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  PERIODICAL  is  the  official  monthly  publication  from  the 
Office  of  the  President  giving  a  capsuled  summary  of  the  progress  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  faculty,  administration,  students  and  alumni. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CATALOGUE  is  the  official  University  annual  catalogue,  list¬ 
ing  announcements,  general  information  and  course  offerings  for  that  calendar 
year.  It  is  edited  by  the  Publications  Board. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  REPORT  is  the  official  document  from  the  Office 
of  the  President  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  faculty,  administration,  student  and 
the  University's  publics,  giving  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  University  for  the 
fiscal  period. 

THE  STUDENT  HANDBOOK  is  the  official  University  publication  to  assist  the 
student  in  his  orientation  to  the  ideals,  spirit  and  traditions  of  Shaw  University. 

THE  FACULTY-STAFF  HANDBOOK  is  the  official  University  publication  that 
brings  together  statements  of  policy  and  principle  relative  to  areas  of  frequent 
and  common  concern  to  faculty,  administration  and  staff. 

THE  SHAW  JOURNAL  is  the  student  publication  which  is  the  official  student 
voice,  and  an  important  factor  in  University  life,  giving  opportunity  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  student  talent  and  opinion.  The  Journal  is  managed  exclusively  by 
students  with  co-advisors  from  the  School  of  Communications  and  the  Office 
of  University  Relations. 

THE  SHAW  BEAR,  depicting  a  capsule  recapitulation  of  the  year's  activities  and 
highlights,  is  edited  by  students,  with  co-supervision  from  The  School  of  Com¬ 
munications  and  the  Office  of  University  Relations. 

Other  regular  publications  of  the  University  are:  The  Fall  and  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  Sports  Guide;  The  Annual  University  Calendar;  The  Summer  Term  Guide 
and  The  Admissions  Packet. 
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STUDENTS  IN 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ENROLLMENT 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1968-1969 


Total  Total 

STATE  Men  Women  TOTAL 


ALABAMA . 

. 2 

2 

4 

CALIFORNIA . 

. 0 

1 

1 

CONNECTICUT  .  .  .  . 

. 4 

9 

13 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  . 

. 45 

17 

62 

FLORIDA . 

. 20 

6 

26 

GEORGIA . 

. 0 

5 

5 

ILLINOIS . 

. 1 

2 

3 

INDIANA . 

. 3 

3 

6 

LOUISIANA . 

. 0 

0 

0 

MARYLAND . 

. 7 

5 

12 

MASSACHUSETTS  .  .  . 

. 4 

1 

5 

MICHIGAN . 

. 0 

2 

2 

MISSISSIPPI . 

. 2 

1 

3 

NEW  JERSEY . 

. 117 

64 

181 

NEW  YORK . 

. 159 

67 

226 

NORTH  CAROLINA  .  .  . 

. 173 

290 

463 

OHIO . 

...  3 

9 

12 

PENNSYLVANIA  .... 

. 41 

29 

70 

RHODE  ISLAND  .... 

. 1 

0 

1 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  .  .  . 

. 11 

10 

30 

TENNESSEE . 

. 0 

0 

0 

VIRGINIA . 

. 20 

33 

53 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS  .  .  . 

. 0 

0 

0 

WISCONSIN . 

. 1 

1 

2 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

BERMUDA . 

. 1 

0 

1 

HAITI . 

. 1 

0 

1 

CONGO  . 

. 1 

0 

1 

KENYA  . 

. 1 

0 

1 

GHANA  . 

. 7 

0 

7 

LIBERIA . 

. 10 

4 

14 

NIGERIA . 

. 1 

0 

1 

SIERRA  LEONE  .... 

. 2 

0 

0 

TOTAL . 

. 638 

570 

1208 
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CATEGORY 


MEN 


WOMEN  TOTAL 


First  Year . 

. 225 

166 

391 

Second  Year  . 

. 228 

181 

409 

Third  Year . 

. 115 

121 

236 

Fourth  Year . 

. 61 

74 

135 

Special . 

. 0 

5 

5 

Part-Time . 

. 12 

20 

32 

641 

567 

1208 

173 
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NATIONAL  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 


SHAW  UNIVERSITY'S  NATIONAL 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


Shaw  University's  National  Alumni  Association  is  almost  as  old  as  the  University 
itself.  It  was  organized  to  perpetuate  friendship  associated  with  the  life  of  the 
University,  to  promote  fellowship  among  all  graduates,  and  to  be  a  supportive 
organization  to  the  University. 

Among  its  many  contributions,  Shaw  University's  National  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  has  assisted  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  physical  plant  and  the 
educational  programs  of  the  University. 

It  has  played  an  important  role  in  assisting  students  in  furthering  their  educa¬ 
tional  causes.  Many  individual  alumni  provide  scholarships  and  awards  to  out¬ 
standing  students  yearly. 

The  Association  is  made  up  of  all  persons  having  received  degrees  either 
earned  or  honorary  from  Shaw  University.  The  National  body  meets  twice  a 
year,  in  November  (during  homecoming  week)  and  in  June  (during  commence¬ 
ment  on  Alumni  Day). 

The  National  body  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Pre-Alumni  Organi¬ 
zation  made  up  of  undergraduates  at  Shaw  in  an  effort  to  perpetuate  pride  in 
belonging  to  the  Shaw  family. 

The  Shaw  University  Administration,  faculty  and  staff  are  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  National  Alumni  Association.  They  comprise  the  largest 
single  body  supporters  of  the  University's  development  and  resources. 

Nothing  could  have  been  accomplished  throughout  Shaw's  history  without 
the  generous  support  of  those  who  identified  the  University's  aspirations  with 
their  own. 

1969-70  NATIONAL  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  Vernon  Malone,  President 

717  Darby  Street 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27610 

Mr.  Johnny  Shipp,  First  Vice  President 
775  Concourse  Village,  East 
Bronx,  New  York  10451 

Mr.  Cedric  H.  Jones,  Second  Vice  President 

1506  Dean  Street 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28208 

Mr.  W.  Gilbert  Taylor,  Third  Vice  President 
1503  Howard  Road,  S.  E.,  Apt.  202 
Washington,  D.  C.  20020 
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Miss  Almena  Nunn,  Secretary 
1006  South  Person  Street 
Raleign,  North  Carolina  27601 

Mrs.  Blanche  A.  Rivers,  Assistant  Secretary 
1617  East  Martin  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27610 

Mr.  Albert  Fryar,  Treasurer 
1639  Varnum  Place,  N.  E. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20011 

Attorney  J.  L.  Lassiter,  Parliamentarian 
457  West  25th  Street 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  27105 
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THIRD  TERM 


March 

2-13 . 

Registration  for  the  Third  Term 

12 . 

Classes  End 

13-15  . 

Reading  Period 

16-21 . 

Final  Exams 

21  . 

Second  Term  Ends 

22  -  30  . 

Spring  Recess 

30-31 . 

Testing  and  Registration  for  New  Students 

31 . 

Third  Term  Classes  Begin 

March  31  -  April  4  .  . 

Course  Adjustments  for  Returning  Students 

April 

4 . 

Final  Day  for  Payment  of  Fees 

April  26  -  May  2  .  .  . 

Annual  Women's  Week 

May 

2 . 

May  Day 

17-23  . 

Annual  Men's  Week 

27 . 

Awards  Day 

June 

3-5 . 

Senior  Exams 

4 . 

Classes  End 

5-7 . 

Reading  Period 

8-12 . 

Final  Exams 

10 . 

Faculty  Meeting 

12 . 

Third  Term  Ends 

13 . 

Senior  Banquet 

14 . 

Graduation 

180 


